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EDITORIAL NOTES 








The Grass-roots of _: z 
World Peace 


Following is an excerpt from the Editor’s Welcome Address, 
as Chairman of the India Committee, at the Tenth Triennial 
Conference of the War Resisters’ International, held at Gandhi- 
gram in the State of Madras, 21-27 December 1960. 


It is impossible to believe in the sanctity or in the ultimate validity of 
nationalism. I think nationalism and what are called Nation States have 
become largely menaces to the human spirit and to human society. Per- 
haps in Europe and America there are more mature countries which are 
willing to go beyond the frontiers of Nation States. But here in Asia, with 
the newly awakened nationhood of many of its peoples, we are in the grip 
of nationalism and we are proud of our new Nation States. The 
European and American peoples are ata great advantage in comparison 
with the people of India because they can think a little more quickly than 
we can of the world as a whole; we are much more concerned with the 
problems inside our own country. But we need not go all the way of the 
European and American countries to learn the lessons that they have 
learnt. We should be able to learn from history. I do not believe that 
these powerful Nation States and their governments will ever make the 
peace of the world. By their very structure and composition, by the very 
inner law of their being, I think they are incapable of making the 
peace of the world. The collapse of the Summit at Paris was not an 
accident. It was inevitable in the history of today. It collapsed even 
before it met. Maybe the next one will collapse after it has met. I do not 
think any summit will make the peace of the world. It is the base, the 
common people, that will have to make the peace. I simply cannot under- 
stand how anyone can imagine that half a dozen people meeting somewhere 
in the name of countless millions of people can make the peace of the 
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world. Some day little groups, meeting in tens of thousands of places in 
the world, standing for peace, federating together and creating a people’s 
movement might make the peace of the world. SolI am, so far as I can 
think about it today, a sceptic and I cannot bring myself to believe that 
big and powerful Nation States are going to make the peace of the world. 
I think they will not. What then can we do? I foresee that the next great 
step in peace-making in the world would be for the peoples to turn their 
faces towards their own governments. No government is standing for 
peace as we understand peace, not even the Indian government. The 
Indian government is as much armed as any other government, consistent 
with its resources. If it had more resources, there will be more and bigger 
arms. Each one of us in our own country must create a people’s move- 
ment against the attitudes of governments which consider that war is still 
a method for settling any problem in the world. This is treading on 
dangerous ground, this cuts across what is called patriotism and national- 
ism. I think the peace-makers of the world must get beyond patriotism and 
nationalism. Man is one. Humanity is one and we are citizens of one 
world. This is a very difficult concept. But unless we reach up to that 
level some day, peace-making will remain a pious dream. If we let our 
own governments commit our people to war, then where are we? One 
remembers with gratitude the work that is being done by the peace 
workers, by those who want to abolish nuclear warfare totally, in England, 
the United States, and other countries. I wonder if in India we have 
done even that much to turn our faces towards our own government and 
to say that we give them no moral right to commit our people to war, for any 
purpose whatsoever, because we are convinced that war is a total evil. It 
is this conviction that binds us together and brings us together at this con- 
ference. If there is any shadow of a doubt anywhere in our minds, that 
after all war can do some good, then we destroy our creed. We then 
commit moral and spiritual suicide within ourselves in regard to this basic 
problem of world peace. So maybe, if we are treading this path, which is 
sharp as a razor’s edge, we shall some day have to come in conflict with our 
own national governments everywhere, refusing them the moral right to 
commit our peoples to war for any reason or purpose. 


But we must remember that the war-makers of the world are a power- 
ful community. They have tremendous material resources at their com- 
mand, and even the psychological resources for awakening the passions of 
patriotism and nationalism and working people into a kind of fury against 
some enemy State. Against that, what have we but our conviction and our 
faith and our dedication ? On the other hand, it is unfortunate that the peace- 
makers of the world are themselves divided. There has come about a kind 
of broad division in peace-making, two camps of peace-making. One 
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suspects the other. I think this is not morally right, nor is it good peace 
strategy. Peace-making is the monopoly of no party, no country, no group 
in the world. Peace has become today such a terrific and emergent need 
for bare survival that whoever asks for peace is a friend and an ally. We 
must not divide the forces of peace-making in the world. We may be as 
cautious as you like, as circumspect about it as you like, refusing to be 
taken in by every kind of pretension, but let us not cut the peace-forces of 
the world into sharp and hostile divisions, glaring at each other, so that 
peace-makers themselves create a new kind of conflict in the world over the 
issue of peace. If we do that, we shall weaken ourselves. With open eyes, 
with open minds, and certainly with clear convictions, we should be able to 
close our ranks all over the world. All parties, groups and peoples 
deliberately standing for peace, whatever be the reason, must unite. 


Dr Radhakrishnan, the great Indian philosopher-statesman, has said 
that the cold war is in some ways even more dangerous than the hot war, 
and it was his wish that this Conference must give a ringing challenge 
against the poison of the cold war which is now rising in high tide all 
around us. The cold war corrodes men’s souls and prepares for the 
destruction of their bodies. We now see signs of it in our own country, in 
this country of Gandhi and Vinoba—cold war between Pakistan and India, 
and between China and India. Maybe, if somebody works up our pas- 
sions, we in India are as much prone to cold war and hot war as any other 
people in the world. Maybe the heritage which has come from Gandhi 
and the inspiration which today comes from Vinoba may help us a little to 
stand on firm ground. But one has yet to see how far and how long these 
influences can succeed with the same kind of human material in this 
country as exists in every other country. We must nevertheless not become 
parties in any sense to the cold war. 


There has been some criticism that Indian peace-workers look at 
European and American peace-workers and say they are not doing enough 
constructive work. I think we have outlived such a view now. We have 
realised that European and American and other peace-workers do a lot 
of constructive work along their own lines. Having said that, I do not 
hesitate to say that all of us peace-workers all over the world are not 
doing sufficient day-to-day work which alone can lead to the peace of 
the world. Peace-making begins from the roots of life, it is not some- 
thing that merely flowers at the top. How we order our economic life 
together is part of peace-making. You cannot have an exploiting society 
building for peace. You cannot evade the issue of injustice and then 
talk of peace. I think peace without justice will be a complete fraud. 
Gandhi used prophetic words. He said he did not want “the peace 
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of the grave-yard”. It is easy to have the peace of the grave-yard. If 
we are thinking of the peace of human beings living together, on terms of 
equal rights and privileges and sharing everything justly together, then 
our present society has to be completely transformed before it can become 
the crucible which can hold the fiery lava of the peace which lives and 
throbs in the hearts of men and women. We want a radical change of 
social conditions effected peacefully. Here again is a challenge to each 
one of us peace-workers in our own countries. As we go back to our 
work, let us look at the society in which we live, discover the roots of 
injustice and apply non-violent pressure to pluck them out. Every little 
non-violent struggle to turn injustice into justice is a token for peace. 
If we do that we gather more strength, more unity, and we grow towards 
a just and lasting world peace. 


Somebody once asked me, ‘What do you think was the greatest 
thing that came from Mahatma Gandhi ?”’ and a few friends who were 
sitting with me thought at once that I would mouth the words ‘‘non- 
violence”. I did not. I said the greatest thing that came from Gandhi 
was his challenge that we must act here and now, for justice, wherever 
we are. You may put on hand-spun cloth, you may carry out all the 
hundred and one commandments of the Gandhian creed, but if when 
you saw injustice you evaded its challenge, then you have committed 
moral and spiritual suicide. To evade an issue is to run away from truth 
and therefore from the whole possibility of non-violence. The greatest 
thing about Gandhi was his teaching and example that we must act here 
and now to bring about justice, and then immediately, of course, followed 
the next teaching, that all action must be non-violent. But if you ask 
me about the first motion or projection of Gandhi into the world, I 
would say it is that there must be action and no evasion of a challenge. 
To Gandhi inaction was violence. 


Gandhi has sometimes been misinterpreted in certain Pacifist and 
Quaker circles. For instance, once Gandhi did say if the only choice 
before him was between violence and cowardice he would advice violence. 
This indicates no preference at all for violence. If you knew the life of 
Gandhi, the basic teaching of Gandhi, the whole work of Gandhi, this 
would fit like a perfect piece into what he stood for. Action was first 
with him, but with the inevitable corollary that all action must be non- 
violent, because every other action was self-defeating. I think unless we 
understand this about Gandhi, we do not understand Gandhi at all. Act 
now, act today, act here, act in the present living moment when there is 
an issue facing you. If you turn your face away from the issue mouthing 

[ continued on p. 81 ] 
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It is necessary to awaken and cherish intelligence in a 
society, the intelligence that leads people to give the 
responsiblity of leadership to people of Steadfast 
Wisdom. Ina society where a sufficient degree of 
intelligence has not been developed or evoked by its 
chief members, leadership is in the hands of people of 
unstable minds. 


The Steadfast Wisdom. . .10 


VINOBA BHAVE? 


When through the mastery of the senses prasannatd is achieved the intellig- 
ence becomes quiet and steady, sure and certain. Lack of sense-control 
results in the disturbance of the consciousness and intelligence is destroyed, 
its equilibrium disrupted. This much we have learned? from our examina- 
tion of the processes involved in both these developments. The advisability 
of sense-control is apparent. Is it such a calamity if the equilibrium of the 
intelligence is disrupted ? In case such a strange question occurs to anybody 
the answer is given in the lines beginning, ‘‘buddhi-ndsdt pranasyati’.® A 
question of this kind really ought not to be asked, nor should it be 
answered if it is asked. Yet the Gitd gives the answer—and not only the 
answer: an entire verse is devoted to its explanation. Even a boy can 
understand the sentence, ‘‘buddhi-ndsat pranasyati’’. Then why is a special 
effort made to explain it? It is used as a device to test the concepts which we 
call ideals of life. The fact that all of these concepts are based upon a 
steadfast mind and mastery of the senses must be firmly implanted. A quiet 
conscience, good thoughts and one’s inner happiness—all these are priceless 
life values. And all three are endangered when the mind lacks stability. 
Therefore a steadfast mind and its accompanying control of the senses are 
of equal value. Nay, the last two have a separate and distinct value of their 


§ The preceding instalments of this discourse on the second chapter of the Bhagavad- 
Gita have appeared consecutively from the October 1958 issue of Gandhi Marg. 
1. Translated from his original Hindi by Lila Ray. 
2. See Gandhi Marg, October 1960. 


3. Gitd, 2.63 ( “One is done for as soon as one’s intelligence is destroyed” ). 
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own. No guide can point out anything else of equal value to the health both 
of the individual and of society asa whole. These five things have been 
brought together within two short lines and I therefore call them the Five 
Jewels : 


na ’sti buddhir ayuktasya na ca ’yuktasya bhavand, 
na ca *bhavayatah Santir aSantasya kutah sukham.* 


“For the uncontrolled, there is no intelligence ; nor for the uncontrol- 
led is there the power of reflection, and for him without reflection there is 
no peace ; and for one without peace how can there be happiness ?’’ This is 
the verse. Literally it means that one who is not yoked has no intelligence ; 
he has no power of thought or reflection. Without thought or reflection 
there is no peace and happiness. It requires to be interpreted. The opening 
words formulate the logical conclusion of all that has been said so far. 
Ayukta means one who is not yoked, a man who is not his own master. 
Intelligence lies in self-mastery. Lack of self-mastery shows lack of intellig- 
ence. This is the inference. This phrase therefore merely sums up what has 
gone before. ‘‘Ayuktah kamakdrena phale sakto nibadhyate.’’> Here, in the 
Fifth Chapter, the Gitd tells us that a man who is not his own master is 
led, by his impulses, into the trap of hoping for results. This statement casts 
light on the meaning of ayukta. Ayukta means attached, subservient to 
desire. Literally it means “‘without a yoke”. By yoke is here meant the yoke 
of self-control. Regard this as the key to life. Once you know whether an 
individual or a society is governed by self-restraint or self-indulgence you 
will have found out the truth about their way of life. Therefore this must 
be called the primary or chief value of life. The second value, imperturba- 
bility of mind, or a steady intelligence, derives from it. 


The verse presents no difficulties up to this point. But the next phrase 
seems fragmentary. It says: ‘‘Because one without self-control lacks 
intelligence, so he has no power of reflection either”. The language is very 
defective. The Gitd apparently intends to say that bhdvand, thought or 
refiection, is the third value. From it comes peace and from peace comes 
happiness. The values have been set out in this order. Unless thought is 
taken there is no peace and without peace there is no happiness; the 
necessity of thought is made plain if we put the matter this way. The series, 
beginning with self-mastery and ending with happiness, is as follows : self- 
mastery, thought, peace, happiness. Why is buddhi, intelligence, thrust into 
the middle? No connection between thought or reflection and the intellig- 
ence has yet been established. The word buddhi therefore appears irrelevant 


4. Ibid. 2.66. 
5. Ibid. 5.12. 
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in this context. The necessity of self-mastery could be proved by means of 
this verse alone, leaving the buddhi aside. But this is not the intention. Self- 
control is most certainly necessary. But why is it linked up here with the 
buddhi? This verse, from whichever way we look at it, appears superfluous. 
It should have been written this way: ‘“‘nd ‘sti buddhir ayuktasya na ca 
*buddhasya bhavand’. Now it reads: Without self-control there is no 
intelligence and without intelligence no power of reflection. But, taking the 
verse as we find it today, we must assume that this is the meaning intended 
and construe it accordingly. Therefore, in the first line, we must add, in 
our imagination, the word evam. It will then read: “nd ‘sti buddhir 
ayuktasya; ataivam na ca ’yuktasya bhadvanda’’. The meaning thus becomes, 
‘Without self-mastery there is no intelligence, without intelligence no 
thought, without thought no peace, without peace no happiness’”’. 


= 


How is it that a link was omitted when the steps from self-mastery to 
happiness were set out in due order? The question is sure to arise. The 
answer is that Krsna has here used buddhi and bhdvana as of identical 
inseparable meaning. A special philosophy is contained in this idea. By 
bhavanda, thought, is meant matured intellectual perception, the ripening of 
the intelligence. The buddhi reaches a point at which it turns into bhdvand, 
becoming thought and reflection, a concept. 


About some things our ideas are so definite that no thought is 
required. For instance when a person hears that a murder has been 
committed he will exclaim to himself, ‘“‘How dreadful!” This is called a 
thought. Thoughts of this kind are deeply embedded in the mind of society. 
They do not demand consideration and judgement from us. Human society 
made its assessments long ago and has remade them again and again down 
the centuries. Any person belonging to any sect in India may be asked, 
“Does wine have no virtue at all? What is the harm if one drinks it in 
moderation ?”” The reply will be the same, ‘‘I do not understand what you 
are talking about”. The issue was settled by our ancestors, ‘“‘There is more 
loss than gain in liquor’, says the Koran. The subject was a matter of 
argument for the authors of the Sdstras. But no room is left for argument 
once a mature conclusion has been reached by means of the intelligence. 


This mature conclusion is a concept, bhdvand. It is a self-evident 
truth. 


Ideas which are the fruit of intelligently conducted experiment are 
conducive to social progress when they are taken up and put into practice 
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by society. In war many people die. It might be argued that since they are 
dead anyway, why should they not be eaten? But the idea that human 
flesh must not be eaten is so firmly embedded in man’s mind that no argu- 
ment is needed. This is the very best example of a good thought at work. 
Peace prevails in a society where good thoughts are deeply and strongly 
fixed in the consciousness of the community. Unrest is constant and 
disturbances continual in a society in which intelligence has not reached 
maturity, in which uncertainty and hesitation arise at all times, where 
considered judgements have not been reached. 


As a result of historical experience certain concepts about certain 
things have been formed by society. Social life is regulated by means of 
them. Thus the equilibrium of society is maintained. But not all these con- 
cepts have been formed intelligently. They must be re-examined and sorted 
out by the light of the intelligence. That part of them which is found to be 
essentially intelligent will be retained and the unintelligent parts discarded. 
A concept should not be uprooted entirely. It should be purified, clarified, 
made more explicit. No values will be permanent in society if this is not 
done. Anarchy and unrest will appear. It will be difficult to maintain any 
sort of balance. We have given several examples of good social 
concepts. The addition of one or two more will make the implications even 
clearer. 


Our society has, in consequence of the concept we have discussed, 
come to regard the eating of all flesh as degrading. A number of castes and 
communities have given it up altogether. But the people of these castes have 
come to regard themselves as superior to others. The matter did not end 
there. Some castes came to be regarded as untouchable. Other elements 
also entered into these considerations of high and low, but the fact that 
some castes had given up meat eating was present. It is good that meat 
eating should be given up. But the superiority and inferiority associated 
with it must be eliminated before the idea can be generally accepted and 
strengthened. 


Another idea of the same kind prevalent in our society is the idea that 
the giving of alms is noble. The gift of food is regarded as the best and 
least blameworthy of all kinds of alms-giving. In the effort to give effect to 
the idea in practice, however, it has become distorted, injurious and repul- 
sive. But to cast out the good concept which is its source will not be 
conducive to our welfare. This good can be cherished and strengthened 
after the defects of practice have been corrected. The right of every hungry 
person to food is the source of the idea that the gift of food is the best of 
all kinds of alms. To feed the hungry is the duty of society. Gifts of food 
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reach people simply and directly. Into other kinds of help agencies, middle- 
men and crookedness enter. Vigilant watch must be kept to see that food 
is not given to the well-fed, that the gift is not in excess of the need and 
laziness encouraged. The basic concept must be retained and the methods 
of applying it in practice corrected in order to be beneficial in their effects. 
When an idea of this kind is examined and corrected intelligently we arrive 
at a social insight. 


Different concepts will certainly exist in a country. Peace will prevail 
if these are all examined and purged of falseness. If they are not so purged 
there will be unrest and trouble. Nobody wants unrest. When it appears 
various artificial and violent means are taken to suppress it. That is what is 
happening today. If peace is to be maintained in society by natural and 
normal means our ideas must be kept correct and put into practice 
correctly. Incorrect ideas must be eliminated. The responsibility of deter- 
mining the correctness or the falseness of an idea belongs to the man of 
Steadfast Wisdom. He is able to distinguish the false from the true because 
his mind is stable and is not swayed by irrelevant considerations. The visual 
arts, music, aesthetics, entertainment, religious observances and so forth are 
all included under the head of concepts. These must have adequate scope 
for expression if the life of a country is to develop. A country passes into 
decline when the ideas current in it about these things are haphazard. 
Disorganisation will overspread it. That is to say, our ideas concerning all 
these things must be firmly established on the foundation of the Steadfast 
Wisdom. Steadfast Wisdom means wisdom derived from the Sdstra. It 
includes knowledge of the dtman, philosophy, mathematics, the science of 
creation and of physics, the art of thinking and so forth. Peace follows of 
its own accord when our social ideas about all these things are based upon 
the Steadfast Wisdom. No artificial or violent devices need to be employed 
for its maintenance. This kind of a society will be non-violent. Laws will 
also be such that peace will be their natural manifestation. 


For this it is necessary to awaken and cherish intelligence in a society, 
the intelligence that leads people to give the responsibility of leadership to 
people of Steadfast Wisdom. In a society where a sufficient degree of 
intelligence has not been developed or evoked by its chief members, leader- 
ship is in the hands of people of unstable minds. In a society led by men of 
Steadfast Wisdom social ethics will be based upon self-control. The factual 
truths of life will be scientifically ascertained and make known to the 
public. By art is meant the expression of the feelings. The arts, with the 
help of science, will create a social dispensation conducive to the equanimity 
of society. Through this endeavour, this voga, permanent peace and 
contentment will be established. 
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In this world, envelopea and bedevilled by the cold war 
and all its progeny, with problems awaiting urgent 
solution, | have but ventured to add my voice in appeal. 


The U.N. and the 
Crisis of Man 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Sitting here in this Assembly chamber, an old memory comes back to me. 
In the fateful summer of 1938 I was a visitor at a meeting of the League 
of Nations at Geneva. Hitler was advancing then and holding out threats 
of war. There was mobilisation in many parts of Europe, and the loud 
tramp of armed men could be heard. But, even so, the League of Nations 
appeared to be unconcerned and discussed all manner of subjects, except 
the most vital subject of the day. War did not start then. It was a year later 
that it descended upon the world with all its thunder and destructive fury. 
After many years of carnage, war ended, and a new age —the atomic age— 
was ushered in by the terrible experience of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


Fresh from these horrors, the minds of men turned to thoughts of 
peace, and there was a passionate desire to put an end to war itself. The 
United Nations took birth on a note of high idealism embodied in the 
noble wording of the Charter. There was this aspect of idealism. But there 
was also a realisation of the state of the post-war world as it was then. 
And so, provision was made in the structure of the organisation to balance 
certain conflicting urges. There were Permanent Members of the Security 


Council and provision for great power unanimity. All this was not very 


logical. But it represented certain realities of the world as it was, and 
because of this we accepted them. 


At that time many large areas in Asia and, even more so, in Africa 
were not represented in the United Nations and they were under colonial 


§ Adapted from the author’s speech at the U.N. General Assembly, 3 October 1960. 
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THE U.N. AND THE CRISIS OF MAN 


domination. Since then the colonial part of the world has shrunk greatly, 
and we welcome here many countries from Africa in their new freedom. 
The United Nations has become progressively more representative. But we 
must remember that, even now, it is not fully so. Colonialism still has its 
strong footholds in some parts, racialism and racial domination are still 
prevalent, more especially in Africa. 


During these past fifteen years, the United Nations has been often 
criticised for its structure and for some of its activities. These criticisms 
have often had some justification behind them. But, looking at this broad 
picture, I think we can definitely say that the United Nations has amply 
justified its existence and repeatedly prevented our recurrent crises from 
developing into war. It has played a great rdle and it is a little difficult now 
to think of this troubled world without the U.N. If it had defects they lay 
in the world situation itself which inevitably it mirrors. If there had been 
no United Nations today, our first task would be to create something of 
that kind. 


The structure of the United Nations when it started was weighted in 
favour of Europe and the Americas. It did not seem to us to be fair to the 
countries of Asia and Africa. But we appreciated the difficulties of the 
situation and did not press for any changes. With the growth of the United 
Nations and more countries coming in, that structure today is still more 
unbalanced. Even so, we wish to proceed slowly and with agreement and 
not to press for any change which would involve an immediate amendment 
of the Charter and raising of heated controversies. 


Unfortunately, we live in a split world which is constantly coming up 
against the basic assumptions of the United Nations. We have to bear with 
this and try to move even more forward to that conception of full codpera- 
tion between nations. That codperation does not and must not mean any 
domination of one country by another, any coercion or compulsion forcing 
one country to line up with another country. Each country has something 
to give and something to take from others. The moment coercion is 
exercised, that country’s freedom is not only impaired but also its growth 
suffers. 


We have to acknowledge that there is great diversity in the world and 
that this variety is good and is to be encouraged, so that each country may 
grow and its creative impulse might have full play in accordance with its 
own genius. Hundreds and thousands of years of past history have condi- 
tioned us in our respective countries, and our roots go deep down into the 
soil. If these roots are pulled out, we wither. But if those roots remain 
strong and we allow the winds from the four quarters to blow in upon us, 
then they will yield branch and flower and fruit. 
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Many of the speakers from this forum have surveyed the world scene 
and spoken on a variety of problems. I should like to concentrate on what 
I consider the basic problem of all. My own mind is naturally filled with 
problems of my country and our passionate desire to develop and to put an 
end to the poverty and low standards which have been acurse to our 
hundreds of millions of people. To that end we labour, as indeed other 
under-developed countries are also doing. 


Seated here in this tremendous and impressive city of New York, 
with all its achievements of modern science and technology and human 
effort, my mind often goes back to our villages in India and my country- 
men who live there. We have no desire to imitate or compete with any 
other country but we are firmly resolved to raise the condition of our 
people and give them the opportunities to lead a good life. 


Even though this fills our minds, I do not propose to speak to you on 
this subject here, because there is something else that is of even greater 
importance. That is peace. Without peace all our dreams vanish and are 
reduced to ashes. The Charter of the United Nations declares our determin- 
ation to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war and to 
reaffirm our faith in fundamental human rights, and for these ends to 
practise tolerance and live together in peace with one another as good 
neighbours. 


The main purpose of the United Nations is to build a world without 
war, a world based on the cooperation of nations and peoples. It is not 
merely a world where war is kept in check by a balancing of armed forces. 
It is much deeper than that. It is a world from which the major causes of 
war have been removed and in which are built social structures which 
further peaceful cooperation within a nation as well as among 
nations. 


In the Preamble of the Constitution of UNESCO it is stated that war 
begins in the minds of men. That is essentially true; and ultimately it is 
necessary to bring about this change in our minds and to remove fears and 
apprehensions, hatreds and suspicions. Disarmament is a part of this 
process, for it will create an atmosphere helpful to cooperation. But it is 
only a step towards our objective, a part of the larger effort to rid the world 
of war and the causes of war. 


In the present context, however, disarmament assumes a very special 
importance for all of us, overriding all others. But we must always remem- 
ber that even in pursuing disarmament we have to keep in view our larger 
purpose. For many years past, there has been talk of disarmament and some 
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progress has undoubtedly been made in so far as plans and proposals are 
concerned. But still we find that the race of armaments continues and so 
also the effort to find ever more powerful engines of destruction. Fear and 
hatred overshadow the world. If even a small part of this effort were 
directed to the search for peace, probably the problem of disarmament 
would have been solved by this time. 


Apart from the moral imperative of peace, every practical considera- 
tion leads us to that conclusion. For, as everyone knows, the choice today 
in this nuclear age is one between utter annihilation and destruction 
of civilisation and the discovery of a way to have peaceful co-existence 
among nations. There is no middle way. 


The world consists of a great variety of nations and peoples, differing 
in their ideas and urges and in their economic development. All of them 
desire peace and progress for their people. And yet, many of them are 
afraid of each other and, therefore, cannot concentrate on the quest 
for peace. We must recognise this variety of opinion and objectives in the 
world and not seek to coerce or compel others at function according to our 
own particular way. The moment there is an attempt to coercion, there is 
fear and conflict, and the seeds of war are sown. That is the basic 
philosophy underlying the attempt to avoid military or other violent 
methods for solution of problems. That is the main reason which impels 
those countries which are called ‘‘unaligned” to avoid military pacts. If 
war then is an abomination and an ultimate crime which has to be avoided, 
then we must fashion our minds and policies accordingly, and not hesitate, 
because of our fears, to take steps forward. 


There may be risks, but the greatest risk is to allow the present 
dangerous drift to continue. To achieve peace we have to try to develop a 
climate of peace and tolerance and to avoid speech and action which tend 
to increase fear and hatred. It may not be possible to reach full disarma- 
ment in one step, though every step should be conditioned to that end. 
Much has already been done in these discussions of disarmament. But the 
sands of time are running out, and we dare not play about with this or delay 
its consideration. That, indeed, is the main duty of the United Nations today 
and, if it fails in this, the United Nations fails in its main purpose. 


We live in an age of great revolutionary changes brought about 
by the advance of science and technology. Therein lies the hope for the 
world and also the danger of sudden death. Because of these advances, the 
time we have for controlling the forces of destruction is strictly limited. If 
within the next three or four years, effective disarmament is not agreed 
upon and implemented, then it may be too late, and all the goodwill in the 
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world will not be able to stop the drift towards certain disaster. We may 
not, therefore, delay or postpone consideration of this vital problem. 


In the context of things today, the great nations, the United States 
and the Soviet Union, hold the key to war and peace. Theirs is a great 
responsibility. But every country, small or big, is concerned in this matter 
of peace and war and, therefore, every country must shoulder its responsi- 
bility and work to this end. It is easy to criticise the action or inaction of 
any country. But this criticism does not help us. It only increases tension 
and fear, and nations take up rigid attitudes from which it is difficult to 
dislodge them. 


The issues before the world are too vital to be left to a few countries 
only or to be affected by personal likes and dislikes. In order to deal with 
these big issues effectively, we have to take big and impersonal views. It is 
only the United Nations as a whole that can ultimately solve this 
problem. Therefore, while all efforts towards disarmament must be 
welcomed, the United Nations should be closely associated with them. 


The question of disarmament has been considered at various levels. 
There is general disarmament and the ending of test explosions of nuclear 
and thermo-nuclear weapons. So far as test explosions are concerned, con- 
siderable progress has been made by the committee which has been meet- 
ing in Geneva. Indeed, it would appear that an agreement has been reached 
there on many basic issues and only a little more effort is needed to 
complete this agreement. 


I suggest that a final agreement on this subject should be reached as 
early as possible. This is not, strictly speaking, disarmament, but un- 
doubtedly any such agreement will bring a large measure of relief to the 
world. Disarmament must include the prohibition of the manufacture, 
storage and use of weapons of mass destruction, as well as progressive 
limitation of conventional weapons. It is well to remember that there is 
a great deal of common ground already covered, and various proposals 
made by different countries indicate this common ground. 


But certain important questions have not been solved yet. Behind 
all this lies the fear of a surprise attack and of any one country becoming 
stronger than the other in the process of disarmament. It is admitted that 
disarmament should take place in such stages as to maintain broadly the 
balance of armed power. It is on this basis only that success can be 
achieved and this pervading sense of fear countered. There is an argu- 
ment as to whether disarmament should precede controls or whether 
controls should precede disarmament. This a strange argument, because 
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it is perfectly clear that disarmament without controls is not a feasible 
proposition. It is even more clear that controls without disarmament have 
no meaning. The conception of controls comes in only because of disarma- 
ment. It is not proposed, I hope, to have controls of existing armaments 
and thus, in a way, to perpetuate those armaments. It must therefore be 
clearly understood that disarmament and the machinery for control must 
go together, and neither of these can be taken up singly. 


It seems very extraordinary to me that great nations should argue 
about priorities in this matter and make that a reason for not going ahead. 
Therefore, both questions should be tackled simultaneously and as parts of 
a single problem. Success may not come immediately. But it is, I think, of 
the greatest importance that there should be no gap, no discontinuity in 
our dealing with this problem. Once there is discontinuity, this will lead 
to a rapid deterioration of the present situation and it will be much more 
difficult to start afresh. 


A proposal has been made that this question of disarmament should 
be referred to a committee of experts. But, in fact, experts have been 
considering this matter during the past years, and we have the advantage 
of their views. In any event, any reference to a committee of experts 
should not lead to any postponement of the major issue. Any such delay 
may well be disastrous. Possibly while the major issues are being consider- 
ed by the United Nations Commissions or other committees a reference 
of any special aspect might be made to the experts. What is important is 
that the United Nations, at this present juncture, should ensure that there 
is adequate machinery for promoting disarmament and that this machinery 
should function continuously from now onwards, 


The fear of a surprise attack or accidental happenings leading to 
dangerous developments is undoubtedly present. That itself is a reflection 
of the climate of the cold war in which unfortunately we live. The best 
way to deal with this fear is to reduce international tension and create 
an atmosphere which will make it very difficult for any surprise attack to 
take place. In the cold war atmosphere, even some accidental happening 
might lead to a final crisis. 


In addition to this, such other steps as may be considered necessary 
for prevention of surprise attacks should be taken. Thus, if there is an 
agreement on stoppage of nuclear tests and use of carriers immediately, the 
danger from surprise attacks will be greatly lessened. 


It has been suggested that. some structural changes should take 
place in the United Nations. Probably some changes would be desirable, 
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as I have indicated above and because of the emergence of many indepen- 
dent countries in Asia and Africa. But any attempt at bringing about 
these structural changes by an amendment of the Charter at the present 
juncture is likely to raise many controversial questions and thus add greatly 
to the difficulties we face. It should be possible for us even within the 
terms of the Charter to adapt the United Nations machinery to meet 
situations as they arise, in view more especially of the increasing respon- 
sibilities of the United Nations. 


If, as I earnestly hope, disarmament makes progress, then another 
domain of vast responsibility will come to the United Nations. It will 
have to be carefully considered how this responsibility is to be discharged. 
Possibly, special commissions, working under the umbrella of the United 
Nations might be charged with this task. 


Two or three days ago, I presented on behalf of Ghana, the United 
Arab Republic, Indonesia, Yugoslavia and India, a Resolution to the 
General Assembly. That Resolution is a simple one and requires little 
argument to support it. It does not seek to prejudge any issue; it does not 
seek to bring pressure to bear on any country or individual. There is no 
cynicism in it. The main purpose of that Resolution is to avoid a dead- 
lock in thejinternational situation. 


Every delegate present here must know how unsatisfactory that situa- 
tion is today, and how gradually every door and window for the discussion 
of vital issues is being closed and bolted. As the Resolution says, we are 
deeply concerned with the recent deterioration in international relations 
which threaten the world with grave consequences. There can be no doubt 
that people everywhere in the world look to this Assembly to take some 
step to help ease this situation and lessen world tension. If this Assembly 
is unable to take that step, there will be utter disappointment every- 
where, and not only will the deadlock continue. but there will be a drift 
in a direction from which it will become increasingly difficult to turn 
back. 


The Assembly cannot allow itself to be paralysed in a matter of such 
vital importance. Responsibility for this deadlock has to be shared by all 
of us. But in the circumstances as they exist in the world today, a great 
deal depends upon two mighty nations, the United States of America and 
the Soviet Union, and if even a small step can be taken by them, the 
world will heave a sigh of relief. 


We do not expect that by renewal of contacts between these two 
great countries, some solution is likely to emerge. We do not underrate 
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the difficulties. Realising all this and after giving a great deal of thought 
to these matters, we decided to share our apprehensions with this Assem- 
bly, and to suggest a step which undoubtedly will help to ease tension. The 
Resolution has not been placed before this Assembly to add to the con- 
troversies already existing nor to embarrass anyone, but solely with the 
desire, anxiously felt, that something must be done. We cannot meet here 
in this Assembly and sit helplessly by, watching the world drift in a 
direction which can only end in catastrophe. 


If the matter is of concern only to two countries, then perhaps no 
such necessity would have arisen for us to raise it here. Nor did we think 
that a renewal of contacts would lead to some magical solution. Such a 
solution will come only after long and arduous labour in which many 
countries participate. But we did think that in this present situation of 
dangerous drift, even a small approach on behalf of the two great coun- 
tries would make a difference and might mark a turn of the tide. 


Oppressed by the growing anger and bitterness in international 
relations, we wanted to find some way out so that further consideration 
might be given to these problems. We have suggested no remedy, no 
particular solution in that Resolution. But we did feel, and we still feel, 
that the General Assembly should consider this problem and try its utmost 
to find a way to remove the new barriers that have arisen. 


As the President of the United States has rightly stated, the impor- 
tance of these matters is such as to go beyond personal or official rela- 
tions between any two individuals. We are dealing with the future of 
humanity and no effort which might perhaps improve the present situation 
should be left undone. It is with that intention that we put forward that 
Resolution as a part of the efforts that should be made to open the door 
for future consultations not only between the two eminent individuals who 
were mentioned in the Resolution but in the world community as a whole. 
In this world, enveloped and bedevilled by the cold war and all its progeny, 
with problems awaiting urgent solution, I have but ventured to add my 
voice in appeal. 
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Whither India ?...1 


C. RAJAGOPALACHARI 


The internal threats to the unity of India are two in number: (i) the 
linguistic division of India; and (ii) the attempt to displace English by 
Hindi. 


The remedies are : (i) the formation of larger zones of local autonomy 
to include two or more of the present States into a unit of self-government; 
and (ii) the continuance of English as the inter-State and Central official 
medium of work and correspondence and the unambiguous declaration of 
this reversal of policy. 





Whither India ?...2 


VINOBA BHAVE 


Of ong thing I am certain—that there is no future for India without 
Gram Prardy and the Santi Send, 
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It is the lure of power in the State and Central 
Governments and legislatures that is the root cause of 
ouf internecine strife, the insistence on linguistic 
divisions and the relegation of the constructive program 
to a very very subsidiary place. 


Whither India ?...3 


RAJKUMARI AMRIT KAUR 


I am glad that Gandhi Marg has undertaken to awaken thought into the 
current happenings in our country, because these are certainly disturbing. 
Gandhi always stood for turning the searchlight inwards whenever he was 
faced with the solution of a difficult problem. If he was unable to bring 
conviction to the heart of his opponent, if anything went wrong within his 
own circle or the party, he even went to the length of undertaking a fast 
simply in order to purify himself and to get the guidance from above that 
he invariably sought at all times. 


There is no gainsaying the fact that all is not well with us. Wherever 
one goes, whomever one meets, one senses a universal feeling of depression 
and frustration. The depression is due in some measure to the high cost 
of living, the inability to meet one’s daily wants and the widespread feeling 
that there is little chance of getting a sympathetic hearing or justice any- 
where ; and there is frustration because of the growing unemployment among 
educated youth, a sense of insecurity among those who would like to serve 
and yet have no channels of work open to them and, above all, because of 
the widespread and ever increasing evils of corruption and nepotism. 


Gandhi was ever so right when he said that political independence 


‘was only the first small step towards the attainment of the Ram Rdjya of 


his dreams. Political power, he always held, could corrupt and would 
corrupt rapidly those who wielded it if they did not at all times place the 
greater emphasis on the moral and spiritual values of life. Therefore it 
was that during his incomparable leadership of the freedom movement he 
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laid equal if not greater emphasis on the constructive program, and after 
we had gained our political independence he advised that the Congress, 
which throughout the years he had endeavoured to strengthen through 
service to the people, should devote itself wholly to the uplift of Indian 
humanity through social work. His advice in this as in so much else has 
gone completely unheeded—and what is the result? If we are honest with 
ourselves we will have to admit that power has corrupted the party and 
there can be no improvement unless someone is strong enough to sweep 
the Augean stables with a very heavy broom. 


The natural result of the corruption wrought by power, whether of an 
individual or of a party, is internal and unhealthy rivalry. Wherever the 
lust for power exists, human welfare becomes at once subservient to politi- 
cal expediency and it is this sad state of affairs in the Congress party that 
is gradually making the people lose heart. Our past history should have 
taught us many a lesson but if the rot that has set in is not stopped, who 
knows but that we may become the victims once again of outside agency ? 
It is therefore high time that the leaders of the ruling party turned the 
searchlight inwards and asked themselves why there is such a falling off in the 
standards of both thought and behaviour, why there is not that enthusiasm 
today to build up our country that there was under Gandhi’s leadership to 
win our political freedom through sacrifice and service. Again, if we are 
honest, we will ask ourselves whether there is not something wrong with 
ous leadership. Every day the people are “called upon” by Ministers, 
whether State or Central, to tighten their belts, to work hard, to think only 
in terms of India and not of their State, to eschew caste and communalism, 
to worship at the shrines of big enterprises which are the keys to economic 
progress, to look upon the building up of the country as a big adventure 
and to be disciplined. And certainly these are desiderata to be adopted by 
the minds and hearts of, and acted upon by, every patriotic Indian. But 
what is happening in the Congress party itself? It is indeed a sorry 
spectacle to see internal strife raging in almost every State with the result 
that good government just cannot be. The dawn of independence raised 
bright hopes in the hearts of every Indian but only the other day a poor 
man said to me, and it made my heart ache to hear, ‘“‘No one today has 
any hope left that life is going to become better for us”. In the same way 
people from more than one former “‘princely State” have said that the rule 
of the rdjds and mahdrdjds was better than Congress rule. Brahmins seem 
to be unable to live in peace and amity with non-Brahmins, Andhra had to 
be separated from Madras, Gujarat from Maharastra, Assam cannot 
tolerate Bengalis, Hindus have not retained the confidence of the Sikhs, all 
the minority communities are unhappy because of the lack of generosity 
towards them on the part of the majority community. The division of India 
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on a linguistic basis is working havoc with our unity. Where indeed are 
we going? And with what face can the Congress party ask people to do 
things which they themselves are not doing ? 


What can we all do to try to remedy what is undoubtedly a sad state 
of affairs? Never having been a politician in the accredited sense of the 
term, I daresay any suggestions that come from me will not find favour 
with those whose only object in life is to keep their party in power. But 
since it is wrong to criticise and not offer any constructive solutions, I 
venture to put on paper what has been on my mind for some time past. 


(1) The time is ripe for having the best men and women in the 
country appointed as ministers, regardless of their party affiliations; in 
other words, we should have a non-party Government. There is a great 
deal to be said in favour of what Vinoba has recently advocated, viz. that 
politicians should also put an age limit on themselves as they do on all 
government servants. The British Prime Minister’s recent list of ministers 
showed that no one of those recently chosen was more than 52 years old 
and the majority were in their forties. I will not believe that there isn’t 
enough talent in India, but we have to look for it also outside the 
Congress party. 


(2) The greatest lack in the country today is the lack of integrity. 
Economic distress may be responsible for it to some extent but dishonesty 
has come into being everywhere. It would be a good plan if the highest 
in the land were to wander incognito round the lower courts, for example, 
or indeed anywhere in the mofussil areas and even in some of their own 
concerns, and see with their own eyes what is happening. Not only is 
corruption rampant but efficiency is at a low ebb. And it is not only 
material dishonesty but intellectual dishonesty too that has to be combated. 
Further the falling in moral standards is greatly to be deplored. Parents 
do not dare to allow their daughters to walk alone after sunset in Delhi— 
the capital of India—lest they be molested. This certainly was not so 
under the British or even during the first five years of independence. Here 
again example is far better than precept and it is of no consolation to any- 
one to be told that there is no more dishonesty in India than in any other 
country or that the private life of an individual is his own affair. Caesar’s 
wife must be above reproach if we are to command universal respect. 
Gandhi always laid the greatest stress on moral character and no one in his 
entourage was allowed to hold office in any of his organisations who was 
not of good character. Moral lapses were dealt with by him with an iron 
hand and he commanded respect and obedience because of his own high 
moral calibre and the rigorous discipline which he exercised over himself. 
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He never asked anyone to do what he was not doing or had not done 
himself. 


We talk of student indiscipline but forget that the behaviour of youth 
everywhere is a reflection of their upbringing at home and in educational 
institutions and therefore a reflection of the conduct of their elders, alas, 
very Often not their betters. Teaching is a vocation far more than it is a 
profession but it no longer attracts the best minds among us. Why? 
Teachers must be better paid and so must administrators so that they may 
have enough to live on and, above all, no political pressures should be 
brought to bear on them. Moreover the ratio of teacher to pupil whether 
in our schools or in our colleges is lamentable. No good influence can 
be exercised over the students when the teachers are not men of the highest 
calibre and when, even if they are, they cannot possibly reach out to the 
pupils committed to their charge. There should be much screening where 
admittance to universities is concerned and those not fitted for college 
education should be diverted to polytechnics. We should avoid having 
any new university campuses in our capital cities. Another question that 
must arise in the minds of many of us is whether we are wise in not giving 
any religious instruction to our children. Speaking for myself I value more 
than I can say the religious instruction which I received from my mother 
in my early childhood, and in later years in school in England. It has 
become almost the fashion, as it were, for college youth to say that in 
this age of scientific wonders it is impossible to believe in God. I was 
deeply struck with a poor villager’s words not so long ago. He had lost 
his only son and later his only grandson and when I expressed my 
sympathy with him, he said, ““God blessed me when he gave them to me. 
He has now taken them. They were never mine and I must accept their 
loss too as His blessing”. How I wish all of us could be as rich in faith 
as this poor so-called uneducated villager ! 


(3) But then are we not losing contact with the masses? Our elected 
representatives sit for practically eight months in the year in Delhi and 
likewise in the capital cities of their States. I am more and more being 
forced to the conclusion that parliamentary democracy as adopted by us 
is really unsuited to our genius and not in keeping with our traditions and 
level of education. It is the lure of power in the State and Central 
Governments and legislatures that is the root cause of our internecine 
strife, the insistence on linguistic divisions and the relegation of the cons- 
tructive program to a very very subsidiary place. The adoption of the 
slogan of a Welfare State might even gradually kill voluntary endeavour 
because it is wrong for the State to imagine that it can do everything and 
it is‘ bad for the people also to feel that they need do nothing because the 
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government will do everything for them. To kill private initiative has 
everywhere led to fascism and a totalitarian state is undesirable in every 
way. 


(4) We resort to legislation for the righting of all our wrongs. 
Since 1947 there are so many new laws that lawyers and judges have both 
told me that it is difficult to keep pace with them. If we were to abide by 
the wisdom of those who have said quite rightly that “that country is best 
governed which is least governed’’ I believe we would achieve the same 
results by education and persuasion as we want the law to achieve if only 
we could have bands of devoted workers in all our district headquarters 
and villages. To pass laws which can be easily evaded is in reality to 
bring the law into contempt. 


(5) Food production is our main headache. Can this not all be 
brought under one Ministry, the Ministry of Food and Agriculture? Why 
should the Community Development Ministry be attempting the same 
thing ? This is only one instance of the extremely cumbersome adminis- 
trative machinery that has never ceased to grow since we attained our 
independence. It would be interesting to know how much per caput the 
cost of our administration today works out at. State trading has not been 
a success and I sincerely hope we shall abandon this slogan. And State 
trading in foodgrains will be a perfect disaster. Nor can cooperative end- 
eavour be forced from above in any sphere, least of all on our farmers who 
have throughout the ages completely identified themselves with the land 
they hold. And I also wonder whether we are not concentrating far far 
more on large or even gigantic public undertakings in the industrial field 
to the detriment or ignoring of the small-scale and village industries, the 
development of which was the central theme of Gandhi’s scheme of Indian 
uplift. Even where our big river valley projects have started functioning, 
farmers are often not taking the water because of its high cost. 


(6) Local self-government is a sine qua non for good government 
and an excellent training ground for developing a sense of citizenship. But 
the history of this sphere since independence makes sad reading. I did, 
as Minister for Health and Local Self-Government for ten years, make 
many appeals to the State Ministers to persuade their governments not to 
contest seats to pafcayats, municipalities or corporations on a party basis 
because real servants of India could be trained here and the country needs 
its best women and men to work cooperatively in this field as social 
servants. But my plea was not accepted because again it is a question of 
power and patronage in the hands of the party machine with the long- 
distance view always taken of the quinquennial elections. The Delhi 
Corporation is a glorious example of party strife coming in the way of 
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work for the betterment of the conditions under which the poor live. And 
as for the paficayat raj which is being brought into being now, one can 
only hope that these bodies too will not go into wrong hands. The danger 
is great. 


(7) Linguistic areas were certainly constituted by Gandhi because he 
believed that this was the only way for Congress to make mass contacts. 
Ordinarily speaking, linguistic areas created solely for the purpose of a 
more efficient administration should not contribute towards the disunity 
of the country. But this is exactly what has begun to happen and should 
be a warning to those in authority. 


Radical troubles nearly always need radical remedies. It is high time 
those in power sat round a table and tried to find these remedies. We 
spend hours discussing foreign policies and happenings abroad but do not 
seem to find adequate time to give to happenings at home. If court deci- 
sions go contrary to our wishes, we have no hesitation in changing the 
Constitution. I personally would like to see the present Constitution 
altered, since the form of democracy evolved by it has not fitted in with 
our needs. A unitary form of government which would cost the country 
much less, with smaller units of administration all over the country, might 
be better and would give every one ample opportunity of working in his 
own sphere in a constructive manner. The country might be divided into 
zones rather than States with a few Governors who could have wise 
advisers at their elbows and could spend a certain amount of time at each 
headquarters. But I daresay it is no good today dreaming of what might 
have been ! In any event non-party governments everywhere can be a reality. 


No child finds it difficult to learn four languages but it is criminal to 
burden him with four scripts. Why cannot we adopt the Roman script 
and why cannot English be recognised as a language of India, considering 
it is spoken by lakhs and will continue to draw people into its fold ? In any 
event it should continue as the language of administration. It is a goodly 
heritage and a unifying force which should not be lost. 


Parliament should not sit for more than six months in the year. The 
number of Ministers and deputies etc. should be reduced to a minimum. 
The cost of administration must be brought down. The all-India services 
—administrative, judicial, medical, police, forest and education, should be 
revived. Far more should be done for small-scale industries and Richard 
Gregg’s advice regarding farming, compost etc. should be followed. Private 
enterprise and voluntary endeavour should be encouraged everywhere. In 
other words we should return with zest to the way of life shown us by 
Gandhi. If we don’t, the future cannot be bright. 
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The moment the urge for separatism and separate 
interests, with definite objects in view, is realised, the 
States should think more in terms of the unity of India 
rather than allow fissiparous tendencies to develop 
unchecked, 


Whither India ?...4 


V. V. GIRI 


Nearly thirty years ago Gandhi wrote in Young India: “I do not want 
my house to be walled in on all sides and my windows to be stuffed. I 
want the culture of all lands to be blown about my house as freely as 
possible. But I refuse to be blown off my feet by any. Mine is not a 
religion of the prison house. It has room for the least of God’s creations, 
but it is proof against insolent pride of race, religion or colour.” 


That basically explains Gandhi’s philosophy and his approach to 
many problems. But, with his far-sightedness, he was aware of the 
changes that were coming and combined his lofty ideals with actual 
realities, achieving a happy synthesis between them. That would explain 
why a staunch humanist like him always appreciated the particular needs 
of particular situations. The Indian National Congress has always 
encouraged the formation of linguistic States and Gandhi himself was its 
most effective spokesman. He felt that the establishment of linguistic 
States would emphasise the need to conduct administration in the regional 
languages and thus be of invaluable assistance to the people, not only 
facilitating their work but effecting their unity with a common tradition, 
background and outlook on various matters. Never once was it thought 
or imagined that this step would adversely affect the territorial integrity 
of the country ; on the other hand, the staunchest advocates of linguistic 
States had always a firm belief rooted in their minds that this step would 


go a long way towards emphasising the unitary character of the country 
amidst its diversities. 


Unfortunately, after independence and the consequent reorganisa- 
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tion of States in 1956, there has been a tendency in the negative direction 
and instances are not wanting where States have tended to place a greater 
stress on their own interests even when they ran counter to those of the 
country as a whole. Such developments have had serious repercussions 
and have greatly disturbed the friendly relationship between States inter se 
and interfered with the recognition that the Central Government is the 
only potent force that can effectively keep India—which is more a continent 
than a country—together and intact. 


Many recent happenings have brought an awareness to those who 
have fought for national freedom and created in them a certain sense of 
frustration at the way things have progressed. The language problem, the 
needless controversies over ‘“‘merger and re-merger”’ questions and the 
distribution of power and water resources have tended to bring about 
a polarisation between States, and it seems as though people in many 
places have forgotten that they are part and parcel of one Indian 
government. 


I am nevertheless of the view that what has been done so far in the 
matter of the reorganisation of States on a linguistic basis is consistent 
with the needs, aspirations and psychology of the people as also with the 
pledge that was given to the nation by Gandhi and the Indian National 
Congress. The necessity for such reorganisation arose out of certain 
valid reasons. It so happened that in the integrated States the majority 
population sometimes did not take into equitable consideration the needs 
and interests of the minorities, and in others strong minorities oppressed 
the majorities, and this led to a definite opinion on the part of different 
sections that their interests would best be safeguarded only in a State of 
their own which would help them not only to safeguard but also to 
promote their special needs and interests. As a matter of fact, because 
of this disintegration and consequent formation of the States on a 
linguistic basis, certain areas and regions which remained hitherto under- 
developed or undeveloped have come to attract the attention they 
deserved. States like Andhra, Orissa and some others would not have had, 
in all probability, the big river valley schemes and multipurpose projects 
but for the formation of the States on a linguistic basis. Nevertheless, in 
my opinion they should mark only a passing phase during the stage of 
transition. The moment the urge for separatism and separate interests, 
with definite objects in view, is realised, the States should think more in 
terms of the unity of India rather than allow fissiparous tendencies to 
develop unchecked. 


I am one of those who felt that big metropolitan cities like Calcutta, 
Bombay, Delhi.and Madras, and even some others, should be considered 
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WHITHER INDIA ? 


for a time as City States existing outside of the linguistic States. This is 
necessary and advantageous for the reason that they are not inhabited by 
any particular section of the population but by a cosmopolitan population 
representing every section of the people. 


In the course of the next ten years we should think only in terms of 
five Zones for the whole country—North, South, East, West and Central. 
A stage would then come when the people of these Zones would feel that 
the unity of India can well be preserved even by the formation of a 
unitary State wherein every Indian, without distinction of caste, colour, 
creed or race, will consider that he is an Indian first, an Indian last and 
an Indian always before he considers himself as belonging to any 
particular religion, region or language. If it became necessary the Centre 
must own the various irrigation, power and other key projects which are 
coming up all over the country as its sole property to be utilised for the 
benefit of the whole nation and not merely in terms of a particular region, 
though of course the regional interest should be properly looked after and 
the people living there should be guaranteed an equitable distribution of 
various industries and projects in a way satisfying to all. 


I do not want to go into the details as to how a unitary State 
should be established. It will be another quarter of a century before 
this dream comes true, but at the same time from now onwards such 
ideas should be instilled in the minds of our rising generation so that they 
would be able to work out this idea and transcend all the limiting 
loyalties and barriers that fetter the development of the human personality. 


In this connection it would not be out place if I emphasise the views 
of Mahatma Gandhi, put in his own characteristic and inimitable way, and 
which the nation should try to digest : 


The charter of India’s independence as conceived by the Congress 
was based on village autonomy. But all the villages were to derive 
their vitality from the Centre, as the latter in its turn derived all 
power and authority from the former. It would be fatal if it led to 
narrow provincialism, mutual bickerings and rivalries.... The 
world outside did not know us as Gujaratis, Maharastrians, Tamils 
etc., but only as Indians. We must, therefore, resolutely discourage 
all fissiparous tendencies and feel and behave as Indians. 


It is because of this spirit of nationalism and the unity of all 
sections under the leadership of the Father of the Nation that we could 
secure political independence within a quarter of a century, a feat without 
parallel in the history of the world. This is entirely due to the fact that 
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Gandhi laid emphasis on the great ideals of non-violence and truth and 
also because he never preached what he could not practise himself. It is 
these qualities of the great leader that have been fully responsible for 
securing political independence. Now in the present-day world, when man 
has conquered time and space, nationalism must itself be relegated to the 
background and give place to a spirit of internationalism, with the 
establishment of a world-State as its goal. In such a world-State, produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange would be on an international basis rather 
than on a national one and every citizen of the world could claim every 
inch of this earth as his own. The Philadelphia Charter of 1944 of the 
International Labour Organisation stressed this clearly when it stated that 
“poverty anywhere constitutes a source of danger to prosperity everywhere”’. 


I must also call attention to an alarming feature, the significance of 
which we are not fully appreciating: there is a dearth of men among the 
rising generation who can take up the leadership of the country in the 
years to come. I am afraid this cannot be allowed to grow and early and 
immediate steps should be taken to meet this challenge of bringing up 
leadership from among the young men. Who should do this? We can- 
not treat this lightly and take consolation in the fact that nature abhors 
a vacuum or that ‘when time comes, destiny will throw up somebody’’. 
It is the youth of the country who should come forward and equip them- 
selves for assuming this leadership of the nation. It is of course no easy 
task and requires hard work, patience, integrity and character. With so 
much lost ground to cover we should act and act quickly without delay. 
Undisputedly it is on our young men that this task, or rather this 
responsibility lies. This fact should be brought home to the members of 
the rising generation. 


Today we are faced with many obstacles both internal and external, 
but I feel that the overall picture is one of promise and hope, of a 
brighter and prosperous India and a world at peace. 
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There is a sovereign specific which will make sure that 
the country, far from disintegrating, will come closer 
together. That specific is dedication to, and constant 
labour for, an ideal to be realised—the ideal of a socialist 
society. 


Whither India ?...5 


HIREN MUKERJEE 


There is no doubt that certain things have been lately happening in our 
country which give rise to the feelings of deep perturbation voiced 
editorially in Gandhi Marg (October 1960). I do not, however, take an 
over-gloomy view of the situation, and I cannot believe for instance, that 
the principle of linguistic distribution of States to which the country is 
committed should even be reversed on account of certain excesses which 
have taken place. 


It is salutary to recall the words of Gandhi, magnificent even in 
their pathos, in the last six months of his life when, on account of the 
partition of India and its concomitant misfortunes, he felt poignantly as 
if the principles he had been propagating for a lifetime were crumbling 
around him. There was no lonelier figure than Gandhi, a little earlier, 
at Noakhali, reciting his favourite Tagore lines: “If none responds to 
your call, walk alone, walk alone!” But when he was perplexed and 
perturbed, when his Gitd detachment was impaired and he felt “far away 
from the condition of equipoise”’, he could see the rainbow in the rain. 
“You must not lose faith in humanity’, he then wrote: “Humanity is 
an ocean: if a few drops of the ocean are dirty, the ocean does not 
become dirty’’. 


On the eve of his martyrdom, Gandhi felt no doubt that the 
supreme challenge to Indians at the time was the urgency of fighting 
fissiparous tendencies which, in the garb of religion or of language, had 
made an ugly appearance. It was perhaps not so clear to him that in 
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the settlement of 1947—howsoever that might, on balance. have been 
welcomed—the sins of our politics were being visited upon the country. 
There were, that is to say, objective reasons for the centrifugal forces 
coming to hold the field, and it was not a merely subjective fall from 
grace. The transfer of power in August 1947 to a deliberately divided 
India implied, before and after the event and as an inevitable concomi- 
tant thereof, an amount of suffering for millions of our people which, in 
quantity or in quality, is hardly less than the suffering involved in any 
of history’s “‘violent’”’ revolutions. And unlike as in such revolutions, the 
suffering borne by the people of India and Pakistan, before and after the 
constitution of the two States, was at bottom senseless and no spur at 
all to great endeavour. It was a form of massive agony which numbs 
body and soul and does not release, in the act of suffering, the heighten- 
ing qualities of character. One is tempted to say that we purchased our 
political freedom with coin that was ethically counterfeit, and so it has 
been that even yet our people, if the truth is to be told, do not feel 
sufficiently the glow of that freedom. On 15 August 1947 there came, of 
course, to our people’s minds a great exhilaration ; on that day, at any 
rate, the countenance of our people was as the sun shineth in his strength. 
But the mood and the spirit passed—while it could have been lasting if 
we had won our freedom otherwise than by arrangement with an imper- 
ialism which craftily exacted a price that we could not pay without drastic 
detriment to our soul. This should be remembered earnestly, if we wish 
to understand why even by such forward-looking things as the Plans the 
hearts of our people yet remain sadly untouched, The manner in which 
we won our freedom—and most of all it saddened Gandhi—has left an 
unwanted stamp on all that has followed so far. 


To reverse today the policy of linguistic States and to pooh-pooh 
and suppress linguistic demands forcibly on the ground of their being 
detrimental to the country’s solidarity would be an unimaginative and 
at the same time unrealistic example of crass political stupidity. Demo- 
cracy, if we care for it, can never be real to the people unless their affairs 
are conducted in the language they understand and they have a genuine 
consciousness of participation. Practical reasons may supervene so that 
a particular linguistic demand may not be fulfilled at a particular time. 
But sneeringly to invoke the spectre of linguism and seek to crush it in 
the name of Indian unity is neither patriotic sense nor sensibility. 


When the country is committed to the pledge of ,a socialist society, 
when the Five Year Plan sequence is in operation, when India’s growing 
role in world affairs is an additional incentive to national integration, it 
is a crime, no doubt, to think in centrifugal terms. Our forefathers 
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recorded in Visnupurdna, at least fifteen hundred years ago, their envi- 
sagement of India: 


uttaram yat samudrasya himadrescaiva daksinam, 
varsam tad bharatamh nama bharati yatra santatih. 


‘‘Bharata is that country, north of the sea and south of the Himalaya, 
where live the sons of Bharata.” A slogan adapted from Mazzini was 
proclaimed many years ago by a great Indian, C. Vijayaraghavachdariar, 
and has stuck in my memory: ‘Never rise but in the name of India and 
of all India!’ This country, whose geographic and cultural unity has 
been stressed for ages by the concept of our seven holy rivers and seven 
places of pilgrimage, where the magnificent Aryan synthesis of three 
millennia ago was strong enough in spirit to welcome and absorb the 
powerful Muslim impact—this emerald country of ours, whose every blade 
of grass is dear to her children, has indeed been a shining example in 
world history of unity in diversity. I know that some people these days 
ridicule this idea ; they point out, somewhat exultingly, that political unifi- 
cation had been beyond us, except for a few fitful interludes. These 
people are so unhistorically minded that they expect to see in India a 
Nation-State even before the industrial age itself had dawned and before 
nationalism, properly so-called and distinct from sheer love of one’s 
native land, had emerged. Let us never cease to glory in the fundamen- 
tal unity which, in a pattern of rich diversity, our India achieved. 


When this is borne carefully in mind, I shall not, for instance, 
condemn out of hand the demand for a Pajijabi Subdh though, of 
course, I would like to see it shorn of its communal dross. I shall not 
even just heap obloquy on those in the South who, ina fit of rage with 
the powers that be, speak of the South as an entity separate from the 
north of India. I would be patient with them because their anger, for 
economic and other reasons, is not a merely fortuitous and evil pheno- 
menon. When hill tribes and certain backward regions, suddenly and 
acutely conscious of the neglect which as a hang-over of the British 
administration is still practised by Government ask for special safeguards, 
perhaps a little more stridently than is good for all concerned, I shall 
counsel patience with them and an understanding approach. My endea- 
vour would be to see that all in our far-flung country have the maximum 
sense of free and effective participation in the shaping of our destiny. 


For myself, I have no fear of “linguism”. And there is a sovereign 
specific which will make sure that the country, far from disintegrating, 
will come closer together, in spite of every linguistic unit, with a viable 
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area, having a compact place in the structure of the State. That specific 
is dedication to, and constant labour for, an ideal to be realised—the 
ideal of a socialist society. It is exactly because the powers that be in 
India today have no more than a mere lip allegiance to Socialism that 
they are afraid of the people and of their somewhat inarticulate and 
sometimes even perverse but none the less deep-seated desires. This 
predicament is unfortunate and must change if our country is to go ahead. 


It is slightly diverting to find Gandhi Marg pleading for a Commis- 
sion for Moral Reconstruction comprising the worthiest in our land. When 
Gandhi worked for moral regeneration, in South Africa or in India, he 
did not think of a blueprint to be prepared by saintly souls; he plunged 
into action, with masses of his people alongside him. Could his ‘‘con- 
structive program” be sought to be worked or even evolved without 
the impetus of the country’s struggle for freedom? If Gandhi made 
heroes out of clay, he had his laboratory out in the open and he fashioned 
them through work for the people. Moral reconstruction is welcome 
always, and specially now, but it will not come because a commission 
reports on what is to be done. Why is it that if the call of freedom could 
bring the best out of so many of us, the call today of a reconstruction 
of the social order where justice and equal opportunity for all will 
prevail cannot supply the incentive to make us strive worthily for our 
country and indeed for all humanity? Let Gdndhi Marg help to 
create a deep and serious and emotionally satisfying approach to our 
problems, for with the advent of that approach and action accordingly the 
evils which beset and worry us today will be overcome. 
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So long as the need for regulating international conduct 
through moral principles is not recognized by nations any 
mere mechanical and organizational device for ensuring 
world peace is likely to fail. 


Gandhi and the Future 
of World Peace 


J. B. KRIPALANI 


We are living today in an age of conflicts—conflicts within each nation and 
in the international world. Within the nations there are the problems of 
castes and economic classes, of the haves and have-nots, which some people 
feel can be solved only through civil strife. Then there are the problems 
of the rights of religious and racial minorities ; in some countries, a8 in 
South Africa, it is not minority but majority rights that are at stake. 
Further there is the question whether democracy is not a tardy and slow- 
moving machine, and whether things cannot be ordered more quickly and 
efficiently under military dictatorship or under a dictatorship of the right or 
the left. It is becoming more and more difficult for people concerned with 
their immediate needs and handicaps in life to realize that in the long run 
democracy is a more stable, progressive and educative form of government 
than autocracy or dictatorship. In the international field there are the pro- 
blems of imperialism and colonialism of the old and the new communist 
varieties and of countries forcibly divided and kept divided, of armaments 
of a nature which if used will destroy all the progress that humanity has 
made through the centuries and even destroy mankind overnight. For these 
and many other national and international problems which keep coming up 
there seems to be no solution in sight. As a matter of fact, today there are 
only problems and no solutions! The old, ultimate solution through 
violence and war is neither desirable nor practical: War today is a spent- 


§ Adapted from an address given by the author at Howard University, Washington. 
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out historical device for establishing right and justice. Whatever constructive 
value it had in the past of righting wrongs and establishing justice and 
equality, today it is only a destructive force. It solves no problems. Rather 
it creates more problems than it solves. It has committed, as it were, 
suicide, through the very monstrosity of the weapons that have been made 
available by science and technology. 


However, it is not possible for men and women to live under condi- 
tions of cruelty, injustice and tyranny for long, without devising means to 
remove them. To allow these to remain unremedied, because they cannot 
be solved without violence and war, will be an advice of despair which, 
however temporarily acquiesced in, can never be a permanent solution’ 
Throughout the centuries the best spirits of the age have worked for free- 
dom, justice and equality. It is impossible that humanity, without abrogat- 
ing its claim to be human, can give up the struggle or the effort to create 
a more just and a more worthy world to live in. As a matter of fact, the 
moral and spiritual justification for the existence of human beings on earth 
would disappear if they did not work for noble ends. If then the old 
methods of hate, violence and war serve higher purposes no more, is it not 
incumbent upon the intelligent, thoughtful and morally sensitive people 
everywhere to find some new method which will solve our problems and 
cure our ills without killing the patient in the process? I should like to 
suggest that there is such a new method which humanity can try without 
annihilating itself through nuclear weapons—the method of diminishing 
national and international tensions and avoiding strife and violence, which 
was tried in India with some success under the leadership of Gandhi, 
whom we in affection and reverence call the Father of our nation. 


We can study the new method only in its historical setting. The 
distinguishing mark of modern times is the idea of “progress”. It was 
most marked in the nineteenth century and before World War I. It covered 
every field of human thought and activity. There was great advance in 
knowledge, science and technology. Distances were annihilated. The 
human voice could travel round the world in afew seconds. Any cala- 
mity in any part of the world evoked almost universal sympathy. Health, 
comfort and happiness were on the increase. The rule of kings, princes 
and aristocrats was giving place to democracy. In the economic field 
there was greater production, freer movement of goods and a more equit- 
able distribution of wealth. The rights of workers in the field and the 
factory were progressively recognized. In the international field there was 
greater cooperation, specially in the field of knowledge. Efforts were made 
to settle at least some international disputes through international con- 
ferences and courts. Even the horrors of war were sought to be mitigated 
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GANDHI AND THE FUTURE OF WORLD PEACE 


through the service of the International Red Cross. In short, there was 
all-round progress. True, this progress was confined to a few countries and 
to the upper classes in the West; but, progressively, with the advance of 
democracy and the ideas of freedom, equality and social justice, these 
benefits were spreading to other classes and countries. There were freedom 
movements in many colonial lands. In fact, the world was becoming one. 
The advance was so great and rapid that it seemed as though the dreams 
of poets, philosophers and reformers, of continuous progress in perpetual 
peace, were soon to be fulfilled. 


How is it then that today these optimistic hopes of a brighter future 
have almost disappeared and everywhere there is apprehension and fear 
for the future? This is chiefly due to the unprecedented cruelty, inhuma- 
nity and immorality of the last two World Wars. Even when there is no 
war, its tensions and threats continue, resulting in the stockpiling of 
weapons of a kind which if used are sure to destroy the world. The hard- 
headed politicians who are engaged in this deadly game admit this fact. 
But the tragedy is that with all that knowledge they assiduously go on 
piling these destructive weapons and inventing new ones more destructive 
and demoniac! All this has resulted in cynicism, which is more destructive 
of moral values than outright disbelief. 


Why is this so? Because, as Gandhi believes, we have divided human 
life into watertight compartments, religious, moral, social, economic, poli- 
tical, individual and collective. For these different departments we have 
devised different sets of moral values. Often these values conflict with one 
another. However, life refuses to be compartmentalized. The evil men do 
in one field of human activity has its effect on the whole of our lives. For 
the present, however, we shall confine our attention to the political and 
specially the international field. In social life, we honour the man who is 
truthful, non-interfering, modest and affectionate. We honour greatly the 
man who at personal inconvenience serves his neighbours. In the political 
and more especially in the international field, we expect the nation and its 
agents to be selfish, proud, overbearing, cruel and aggressive. As a matter 
of fact, a nation sacrificing its real or fancied interest for that of its neigh- 
bours will not only be considered foolish but even morally depraved. In 
this field truth, justice, fairplay, fellow-feeling are at a discount. While in 
social life we denounce hate and violence, the successful use of these in 
the international field is not only condoned but upheld. While an indivi- 
dual: murderer pays with his life for his crime, a politician or an army 
general, responsible for arson, loot and mass murder, gets the honours of 
the patriot and of the hero. War unleashes the lowest and the basest of 
human passions; but it does this under guise of bravery, self-sacrifice, 
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patriotism and even altruism. The individual citizen is thus unsuspectingly 
betrayed into anti-social and murderous conduct, of which he would be 
ashamed in his individual and social life. 


If then we are to be saved from this cruel contradiction of moral man 
living in an immoral or at best an amoral political and international world, 
we must find a unifying principle in life which will save us from this moral 
dichotomy. This unifying principle, Gandhi holds, is supplied by morality. 
The moral principles which guide the conduct of individuals in the social 
field must also guide their conduct in the political and the international 
fields. There cannot be two consciences, one in civil and another in politi- 
cal life. One cannot be Dr Jekyl in one aspect of one’s life and Mr Hyde 
in another. Gandhi says : ‘The whole gamut of man’s activities today con- 
stitutes an indivisible whole. You cannot divide life, social, economic, 
political and purely religious, into watertight compartments. I do not know 
of any religion apart from human activity. It provides a moral basis for 
all other activities, which they would otherwise lack, reducing life to a 
maze of sound and fury signifying nothing.”” Any activity which fails to 
conform to the moral law would not only defeat its own real purpose but 
harm humanity. Gandhi says: ‘Some friends have told me that truth and 
non-violence have no place in politics and worldly affairs. I do not agree. 
I have no use for these as a means of individual salvation. .. .” Again, 
he says: “That economics is untrue which ignores or disregards moral 
values’. Asa matter of fact, there is no such thing as an individual in 
isolation. Gandhi conceives of man as a social] individual. His individu- 
ality comes out best when he works for social ends. Gandhi says: ‘I am 
endeavouring to see God through the service of humanity ; for I know that 
God is neither in heaven nor down below but in every heart”’. 


The basic moral principles as Gandhi conceives them are truth, non- 
violence and a scrupulous regard for the means to bring about desirable 
ends. The first two translated in political terms would mean disarmament 
and open diplomacy. If there is disarmament, countries cannot wage inter- 
national wars through fisticuffs. And what is “open diplomacy” or even 
‘international supervision” but truth in the international field! But per- 
haps when politicians talk of disarmament and open diplomacy, they do 
not mean what they say! However, when Gandhi talked of truth and non- 
violence in the political and international fields, he meant what he said 
and acted up to it, whatever the consequences to himself and those working 
with him. Perhaps, therefore, he has been considered by practical polliti- 
cians as an indealist ! 


A few words about truth will not be out of place here. It is often 
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asked by the learned : ‘“‘What is truth ?” Those who ask this question feel 
that there can be no answer. They say that truth is relative. Gandhi 
admits that human truth is relative. Absolute truth for him is perfection 
which is God, and may not be realizable in the flesh. However, he also 
feels that it is through relative truth that absolute truth can be appro- 
ached. The idea of absolute truth is also the regulator and corrector of 
relative human truth. Relative truth is always being discovered by huma- 
nity, otherwise there will be no judges to adjudicate cases! Khrushchev 
found the truth about spying, when the American U-2 jet plane was 
downed in Russia. In outraged righteousness he cried out in Paris: ‘As 
God is my witness, my hands are clean and my soul is pure!”” The US. 
authorities when their espionage was discovered justified their action on 
grounds of real-politik, at which two could play. The fact is that when 
one is injured or considers himself to be injured, one readily finds what 
is justice, fairplay and truth. 


Gandhi holds that truth can be realized only through non-violence, 
specially when he who holds to it is prepared to suffer for it without 
inflicting injury on those who differ from him. The following conversa- 
tion which took place between Gandhi and the Chairman, Lord Hunter, 
of the Official Committee which was appointed to inquire into the mass- 
acres at Jallianvalabagh in the ’twenties will further clear this point : 


Lord Hunter: “I take it, Mr Gandhi, that you are the author 
of the satyagraha (Civil Disobedience) movement.” 


Gandhi : “‘Yes.” 
H: “Will you explain it briefly 2?” 


G: “It is a movement intended to replace methods of violence 
and entirely based upon truth and non-violence.” 


H: “Your satydgraha ...involves the pursuit of truth and in 
that pursuit you invite suffering and not cause violence to anybody 
else.” 


Gy: “Yes, Six.” 


H: “However honestly a man may strive for truth, his con- 
ception of truth may be different from the notion of truth of others. 
Who then is to determine the truth ?” 


G: “The individual himself will determine that.” 
H: “... would not that lead to confusion ?”’ ; 
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G: “I do not think so.” 
H: “Honestly striving at truth differs in every case!’ 


G: “Therefore, the non-violence part was the necessary 
corollary.” 


Gandhi considers that truth in this world cannot be discovered, 
except through non-violence. Violence will only mean that truth is with 
him who has the big stick or gun or bomb or sputnik! That will not be 
proof of truth and right but of power and might. 


I need not elaborate the second principle of non-violence. It means 
non-injury and absence of any deliberate attempt at coercion. 


The third principle, purity of means, flows from the first two But, 
unfortunately, it has not always done so in history. Often votaries of truth 
and even non-violence have used untruth and violence in the service of a 
cause which they have considered to be supreme. To take only one example, 
in the Middle Ages the Catholic Church through the Inquisition destroyed 
the bodies of men to save their souls! This in the eyes of the Church, 
professedly devoted to truth and non-violence, was such a supremely 
desirable end that even these virtues could be sacrificed in its pursuit! 
Fanatics of all faiths, religious, national, racial. economic or political, have 
through the ages tried to accomplish ends they have considered desirable 
through arson, murder, hate, violence and war. This has not diminished 
conflict, It has rather increased it and made it more violent and destructive. 
Today it has brought the world to the verge of destruction. The question 
then is: Can conflicts, specially group and international conflicts and 
those due to injustice and tyranny, be eliminated by means which will leave 
behind no bad karma (results) of the use of hate and violence ? It must be 
realized that not only bad ends have their evil consequences, but bad 
means too. Asa matter of fact, means are only ends in the process of 
accomplishment. Ends are the end-results of the means employed. If the 
means are bad or evil they will ultimately affect the end in view. It cannot 
be what one had worked for. If the desired end of all violent conflict and 
war is ultimate peace, concord and goodwill, it cannot be brought about 
by means that are diametrically opposed to these. If an individual’s aim is 
to live at peace with his neighbour, the remedy cannot be that he should 
begin by hating him, destroying his property, burning his house, dishon- 
ouring his womenfolk and killing the members of his family! Can Satan 
be exorcised by Satan. By these means one can only coerce one’s neigh- 
bour into submission. The ill-will and the hatred will remain. The aggrieved 
party will only wait for an opportunity to hit back. This.means that what- 
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GANDHI AND THE FUTURE OF WORLD PEACE 


ever is achieved through war and violence is an armed truce, a cold war, 
an interlude between two deadly wars. 


How are injustice and tyranny to be resisted non-violently? Gandhi 
considers that these are perpetrated through the active or passive, conscious 
or unconscious cooperation and support that the tyrant gets from those 
over whom he tyrannises. Obedience to the tyrant is rendered out of fear 
or self-interest. If this cooperation is withdrawn, tyranny cannot function. 
Satydgraha. therefore, chiefly takes the form of non-cooperation and civil 
disobedience. Non-cooperation, strike or downing of tools have been used 


. in the industrial field with conspicuous success. They have vastly improved 


the conditions of labour. They have even made possible the participation of 
labour in industry. But what labour does in anger and even in hate, the 
satyagrahi does non-violently, in pursuit of what is just and fair. Satydgraha 
has, therefore, an element of converting the opponent and not coercing 
him. 


GAandhi also rightly feels that only the non-violent votary of truth can 
be fearless. The violent resister can be brave but he cannot be fearless. The 
satyagrahi has nothing to conceal or to be ashamed of. He works in the 
open and is willing to bear the consequences of his actions. He is, there- 
fore, fearless. 


Gandhi also poses the question: ‘“‘Who has the right to resist evil ?”” 
The question was once asked of Christ when a woman caught in sin was 
brought before him. He said: ‘Let him who has not sinned with woman 
cast the first stone’, and the crowd melted away. In this cynical age every- 
body would be anxious to throw the first stone, to prove that he at least 
had never ‘“‘sinned with a woman”. In history it has often happened that 
those who have fought against injustice and tyranny have rarely thought 
of doing justice to those who have been suffering at their hands. In the 
U.S.A., for instance, when the Founding Fathers in their Declaration of 
Independence wrote that all men are free and equal, they were not thinking 
in terms of the freedom and equality of the Negroes or of the exploited 
classes of the white. When they talked about the pursuit of “life, liberty 
and happiness’’, they were not thinking of these blessings for the Negro ! 
Gandhi, however, holds that the right to fight against injustice and inequa- 
lity accrues only to those who have tried to eliminate these from their lives 
and society. He, therefore, alongside of the civil disobedience movement 
against the British, devised ways and means to reform Indian society and 
to free it from the cruelty and injustice practised by one section of the 
Indian people on another. For this he kept before his countrymen what he 
called the ‘‘constructive program’’. It was meant to remove internal con- 
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flicts due to religion, caste, untouchability, sex, wealth, etc. It was also 
meant to remove the colossal unemployment and poverty of the Indian 
masses. This was sought to be accomplished through the encouragement 
and use of Indian-made articles in preference to foreign goods, and 
principally by patronizing the goods made through decentralized industry, 
affording the widest employment to the millions of the unemployed poor. 
It was a program of national awareness, education and service. Gandhi, 
therefore, called his entire non-violent movement for independence one of 
“national purification”’. 


Gandhi's philosophy of life for the individual as well as for groups 
and nations in all their activities was, as we have said, based upon the 
idea of the supremacy of moral law. This means that we have to follow the 
moral law whatever the consequences to us and ours. Following the dictates 
of the moral laws, one cannot injure others. This law can only be fulfilled 
through voluntary and unyielding self-suffering. Satydgraha, therefore, 
implies readiness to suffer for a cause one holds to be just and right. The 
testimony of history is eloquent on this point. No advance in any field of 
human activity, spiritual, moral, artistic, intellectual, or scientific, has ever 
taken place without the unyielding suffering and even martyrdom of man. 
Gandhi’s death at the hands of an assassin added to the number of dis- 
tinguished martyrs for noble causes. But is martyrdom the end ? Is it not 
the beginning of a new life, better and nobler ? 


Gandhi tried his experiment in satydgraha to achieve the indepen- 
dence of India from foreign imperial yoke, a field in which it had never 
been tried before. He had in this conspicuous success. In no struggle for 
independence was there less hatred and bloodshed. The two countries, 
India and England, parted as friends. As Gandhi worked for national 
independence, his scope of activity in the international field was limited. But 
he held that satydgraha can equally work in the entire field of international 
politics. If it is to, its scope must be amplified and extended. However, 
whatever extension is made of satydgraha, it will have to be made in his 
spirit of non-violence and truth and readiness to suffer for a cause. Gandhi 
says: ‘‘We have to make truth and non-violence matters not merely of 
individual practice, but for practice by groups, communities and nations”’. 
This can only be done if the mind of man is convinced and his heart con- 
verted to accept the new values. Once this is done, it will not be difficult 
to devise external organization and machinery for settling international 
problems peacefully. But so long as the need for regulating international 
conduct through moral principles is not ‘recognized by organized groups 
and nations and by individuals working in their name, any mere mechani- 
cal and organizational device for ensuring world peace is likely to fail, as 
did the League of Nations. 
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GANDHI AND THE FUTURE OF WORLD PEACE 


Today the world has not to wait for the conversion of the majority 
of mankind to accept the new idea of the need of moral conduct in group 
relations. Political power in recent times has come to be concentrated in a 
few militarily powerful countries. In these countries, too, it is concentrated 
in the hands of a few individuals and groups. It is they who, even in 
democracies, have plunged nations in war without the consent of the 
people. If the leaders wish it, they can avoid war and seek peaceful methods 
to settle international disputes. In this I have no doubt the overwhelming 
majority of the people will support them. But this they can do only if they 
are intellectually and morally convinced that peaceful methods are the only 
ones that can be employed with safety today. When they are so convinced, 
it will not be difficult to organize a world authority to adjudicate between 
contending parties. To that extent, the big powers will have to modify their 
ideas of absolute sovereignty. As for the smaller nations and those who 
are militarily weak, whatever external sovereignty they enjoy is due to some 
kind of balance of power among the big nations. 


Last year the highest dignitaries of these powers met in Paris for 
world disarmament. The eyes of the whole of humanity were hopefully and 
expectantly looking forward to their coming to an agreement which would 
guarantee the peace of the world and save it from the threat of annihila- 
tion. But the fond hopes of the world were, for the time being at least, 
dashed to the ground because the conference broke up even before it for- 
mally met to discuss the issues for which it had been called. The tragedy 
is that it dispersed on an issue in which all the powers have been and are 
equally guilty. As a consequence, the world today is plunged in a deeper 
gloom of fear and despair. It is not that those who met did not realize 
their grave responsibility to history and humanity, but their hands were not 
clean nor their hearts pure. They believed in the old conventional morality 
that deceit, chicanery and fraud are legitimate weapons to be used in 
international affairs. As long as the new view that the same moral laws that 
guide individuals in their dealings with each other should also guide groups 
and nations in their mutual intercourse is not recognized, the mistakes 
committed by both sides before, in and after Paris will continue to frust- 
rate all efforts at world peace. Only when the mind and the heart are 
converted to the new point of view will international conferences and 
authority succeed. It has always been so in history. External authority has 
succeeded to the extent that the minds and hearts of men have been con- 
verted. In this the universities and the learned can greatly help. Today 
there can be no wortheir object to strive for. 





For many Negro Americans, the ‘‘New Frontier’’ is not 
just a figment of political electioneering. The real New 
Frontier, the ongoing and unfinished revolution, is in the 
non-violent civil rights movement. 


The New Frontiersman 


WILLIAM ROBERT MILLER 


The United States election is over, the ‘‘better man”’’ having won, of course. 
In the course of the campaign, each candidate sought to outdo the other in 
phrase-mongering. The President-elect, John F. Kennedy, characterized his 
program as the ‘‘New Frontier’, in the style of Wilson’s ““New Freedom”’, 
and Roosevelt’s ‘‘New Deal’. Many liberals urged a vote for Kennedy not 
on the basis of his own merits so much as Nixon’s lack of merits, as well 
as by pointing to other liberals who are among Kennedy’s supporters— 
Adlai Stevenson, Chester Bowles, John K. Galbraith and others. 


Where were the issues in the campaign? There was a bit of sparring 
over who is “downgrading America”. There was a tug-of-war about peace, 
with Nixon offering a modicum of peace through a modest armaments 
program and Kennedy offering more peace through more arms. There was 
a brief flurry of argument about Quemoy and Matsu, soon resolved in 
common assent to the prevailing ambiguous policy : defend the islands if 
they are to be used as stepping-stones to Formosa, but not otherwise. 


When the votes. were counted, it was six of one and a baker’s half- 
dozen of the other. An underwhelming victory, with Kennedy getting 
slightly more than half the popular vote. One of his first appointments 
after being elected was to give a Negro the position of associate press 
secretary -—a clear act of political acumen, since it was undoubtedly the 
pivotal Negro vote that gave him the margin necessary to swing the electo- 
ral votes of such key states as New York and Illinois. Kennedy’s widely 
reported phone cali to Martin Luther King’s wife while Dr King was in 
jail, coupled with Nixon’s ‘“‘no comment’, brought many Negro voters into 
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THE NEW FRONTIERSMAN 


the Democratic column. The Socialist newspaper, New America, surmised 
beforehand, however, that Kennedy had arrived at a “‘gentleman’s agree- 
ment’’ with key Southern Democrats. To have a Negro press agent in the 
White House is a smart move, enhancing Kennedy’s access to the Negro 
press so that it may receive a favourable image of him. 


The satirist, Mort Sahl, during the height of the campaign, said, 
“Why vote for Kennedy or Nixon? Why not just leave the White House 
vacant for another four years?” He added, “Laugh now—it may be 
treason to say this in a few weeks”. Sahl was only joking. But Walter 
Gormly was one man who found that it hurt when he laughed. On 24 
October 1960 he was sitting in his car at the airport in Moline, Illinois, 
part of a crowd of people waiting for Senator Kennedy to make an 
appearance. On Gormly’s car was a sign: “Don’t Vote! Can You Trust 
Kennedy or Nixon With the Bomb?” He had not been there long before 
he was picked up by deputy sheriffs, taken to jail and roughed up, hand- 
cuffed and dragged up a flight of stairs by the chains. Although they 
accused him of being a Communist, he was charged with no infraction of 
the law. After an hour in jail, Gormly was carried out of the jail and 
dumped on the concrete. They kept his sign. In Davenport, lowa, four 
days later, with a new sign, Gormly was again accosted by law officers 
who took away his sign, this time without arresting him. Needless to say, 
these incidents have not been publicized. 


In the elections to Congress, all pacifist candidates were defeated. 
Although William H. Meyer of Vermont (its first Democratic representative 
in a century) was the victim of a Republican landslide in that state, he ran 
ahead of Kennedy while his Republican opponent ran behind Nixon. In 
Colorado, Byron Johnson, a member of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
was attacked as being soft on Communism for advocating recognition of 
the People’s Republic of China. These were the only incumbents among 
the losing pacifists. Both were members of a 12-man Liberal Project in 
Congress, three others of whom failed to win re-election. One of the latter, 
Charles O. Porter, was attacked for being friendly to Fidel Castro. 
Kennedy’s avowed position on Cuba is to give aid to ‘democratic’ oppo- 
nents of the Castro regime and otherwise seek to subvert it. The Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, the Socialist Party and other voices of the democratic 
left acknowledge Castro’s excesses and deplore them, are advocating a 
“hands off” policy. C. Wright Mills (author of The Causes of World War 
III), who visited Cuba this summer, has proposed in a forthcoming book 
that Americans should intervene—but with good will, by establishing work 
camps in Cuba to help build the new society and, by such aid, to allay 
Cuban fears of Yankee imperialism. 
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The defeat of Johnson, Meyer and others seems to me to point up the 
weakness of the American method of choosing the chief of state. Unless 
there is a clear and urgent issue and a personality of great stature such as a 
Lincoln, Roosevelt, Willkie or Debs (to include losers as well as winners), 
the emphasis placed on the Presidency seems to me a great misfortune. The 
campaign that terminated in Kennedy’s election was a contest of slogans 
and personalities rather than of issues and programs. It might well be 
argued that Kennedy won because he was more generous in his promises, 
seeking to accommodate every group. If he eannot fulfil most of these 
promises, people will take it in stride, for they have been hoodwinked 
before. But perhaps at the same time they will learn to find solutions to 
their problems by other means. 


For many Negro Americans, the ‘New Frontier” is not just a figment 
of political electioneering. The real New Frontier, the ongoing and unfin- 
ished revolution is in the non-violent civil rights movement. Some Negroes 
(my father-in-law, for example) chose not to vote for President at all and 
to “leave the White House vacant for another four years”. Among those 
who did vote, what counted most heavily was the response of the candidates 
to the sit-in movement and most particularly to the jailing of the Rev. 
Dr Martin Luther King, whom Life Magazine recently called ‘the most 
prominent and one of the most powerful Negro leaders in the United States’’. 


Martin King has been calling for months for Negroes to “‘fill the 
jails” in order to win their rights. Strategy during those months of the sit- 
in movement has been unclear. Some have followed King’s proposal while 
others have followed the counsel of those who see the sit-ins as providing 
test cases to be fought out in the courts. The tactic of filling the jails 
is based partly on belief in the spiritual power of unmerited personal 
suffering and partly on the social realism of the fact that it presents the 
authorities with a staggering challenge if cells are jammed with prisoners 
and court dockets with case after case. 


On 19 October 1960 Martin King and seventy-five Negro college 
students walked into Rich’s department store in Atlanta, Georgia, and 
sought service at the store’s restaurant. King and 36 others were arrested, 
charged with trespassing, and, when they refused to post bond, they were 
jailed. King stated firmly that he would “‘stay in jail a year or ten years”’ if 
it took that long to end segregation at Rich’s restaurant. The effect of 
King’s stand was immediate and electrifying. Atlanta’s mayor, William B. 
Hartsfield, stepped in to arrange a two-month truce during which the issue 
would be negotiated. Charges against King and the students were dropped, 
and the students were freed. 
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Now, however, a judge in an adjoining country seized upon King’s 
arrest to revoke his probation on a traffic violation. Last May, King had 
been sentenced to 12 months at hard labour for driving with expired license 
plates and without a Georgia driver’s license. (King had recently moved to 
Atlanta from Montgomery, Alabama.) He was transferred from one iail to 
another, after a hearing in which he was ordered to serve four months in 
prison. Dr King decided that the nature of the case was not such that the 
“jail, not bail’? approach would be meaningful, so he sought and accepted 
his release under a 2,000 bond. Before bond was granted, he had spent a 
week in jail. Among the fruits of the spirit born of this event was a prayer 
service conducted in Atlanta for him by fifteen young white Southern 
clergymen and seminary students. 


On his release, Martin King spoke to about eight hundred persons 
attending a prayer service at Ebenezer Baptist Church, where he is 
co-pastor with his father. ‘“‘We must be prepared to suffer, sacrifice and 
even die”, he told them. “‘We must continue to have the courage to challenge 
the system of segregation whether it is in schools, public parks, Christian 
churches, lunch counters or public libraries.” 


At the height of the McCarthy era, Senator John F. Kennedy wrote a 
book titled Profiles in Courage. Someone, reflecting on Kennedy’s muteness 
in the face of McCarthy’s attacks on civil liberties, observed that the author 
himself exhibited more profile than courage. Let us hope that the next four 
years will efface the truth of that remark. In Atlanta there is a man who is 
showing the way, a preacher of Christ’s gospel who has carried His cross 
on his own back into the centre of the community. 


The incident at Rich’s department store did not occur by whim or by 
chance. It happened one week after the annual meeting of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference in Shreveport, Louisiana, attended by 
representatives from thirteen Southern states. King is president of this 
Conference. His arrest came as part of a program of “‘massive non-violent 
direct action” announced at that meeting, a program that will “step up the 
attack on segregation in transportation, waiting rooms, schools, voter 
registration, stand-ins and Southwide economic boycott”’. 


The President of the United States can help or hinder this movement. 


But it is here, in the program of the non-violent revolution, rather than in 
the White House or in Congress, that the New Frontier lies. 
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To insist on self-sufficiency as a means of preventing 
exploitation appears to be like not building a house for 
fear that the rats will make holes in it. The most 
appropriate course would be to build a house and find a 
way out for fighting the rats. 


Self-sufficiency and 
Modern Industrialisation 


R. K. PATIL 


I must confess at the outset that in writing as | do, | am_ perhaps 
questioning the whole basis of Gandhian thought. And yet I cannot 
remain quiet, for these ideas persistently come to me again and again. I 
am therefore writing this to stimulate discussion, on a subject vital to the 
economic development of the country. 


It is well known that historically the carkhd was initially introduced 
by Gandhi as providing a subsidiary occupation to those who needed it. 
“The carkha supplemented the agriculture of the villagers and gave it 
dignity. It was the friend and solace of the widow. It kept the villagers 
from idleness.” Thus in the early days of the khddi movement, the 
production of khddi in the villages and its sale in the cities was not only 
not questioned, but actually encouraged. To buy khddi was considered a 
patriotic duty. Individual spinning was even then insisted upon by Gandhi, 
but more as a discipline which identified the urban people with the rural 
folk, bred in them the dignity of labour, and helped the leading of a 
simple life. Spinning was not then considered necessary for ‘self- 
sufficiency” —a concept which had not yet been born. Indeed at that time 
Gandhi was thinking in terms of spinning as something which provided 
a living wage. The Maharastra Carkha Sangh adopted his ideas for a time 
and raised the price of khddi, but later on had to reduce the spinning 
wage when it found that the khddi could not be marketed. In those days 
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SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND MODERN INDUSTRIALISATION 


it was not considered wrong to spin for a wage or to market the cloth 
produced in the villages, in the cities. 


It was only in 1945, when Gandhi was released from jail, that the 
khadi philosophy underwent a new transformation. Spinning began to 
be considered essential for those wearing khddi. The slogan was: “Spin, 
and spin consciously; he that spins shall wear khddi and he that 
wears khddi shall spin’. Gandhi went so far as to direct that spinning 
involved doubling the yarn also. The old idea that spinning was a 
source of subsidiary employment now gave place to the conception of 
spinning for self-sufficiency in cloth. The All-India Spinners’ Association 
then prescribed the rule that Aha@di would not be sold unless hanks of 
hand-spun yarn were presented at khddi sales depots, but very soon this 
rule was given up as it was found that khdadi sales dropped considerably. 


Along with this idea of individual self-sufficiency, the idea of 
village self-sufficiency also developed, although it appears that this had an 
earlier origin. ‘‘My idea of village svardj is that it is a complete republic, 
independent of its neighbours for its own vital wants.... Thus the first 
concern of every village will be to grow its own food crops and cotton 
for its cloth.” Again under the caption ‘An ideal village’, Gandhi 
wrote as early as in 1937: ‘‘... It will produce its own grain, vegetables, 
fruit and its own khadi’’. ‘‘The revival of the village is possible only 
when it is no more exploited. Industrialisation on a mass scale will 
necessarily lead to active or passive exploitation of the villagers as the 


_ problems of competition and marketing come in. Therefore we have to 


concentrate on the village being self-contained, manufacturing mainly for 
use. Provided this character, i.e. manufacturing mainly for use of the 
village industry, is maintained there would be no objection to the villagers’ 
using even modern machinery and tools that they can make and afford to 
use. Only they should not be used as a means of exploitation of others.” 
Thus the idea of local production for an outside market gradually gave 
place to local production for local use. 


There is nothing wrong in having local production for local use. 
In fact it is eminently desirable since it saves transport and distribution 
costs. The question is whether it should be insisted upon and if so to 
what extent, since local production is possible only with the use of 
comparatively inefficient and therefore uneconomic means of production. 
If certain local needs are more easily satisfied from outside the local area, 
is there any special value in insisting that they should be satisfied by 
production from inside the area? Local production, even with inefficient 
means of production, may be necessary to provide employment or to 
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utilise a raw material which cannot otherwise be disposed of, but in that 
case we revert to the general proposition that, unless it is so dictated by 
special considerations, local production for local use is justified only on 
economic considerations, and not otherwise. 


There is in all Gandhian literature an emphasis on production for 
use and not for the market. A little consideration of this matter shows 
that all production must necessarily be for the market, except that which 
a man or his family produces exclusively for his own use. There is then 
a complete denial of all exchange, even in a village or a hamlet, irrespec- 
tive of its size. Where however the production is for use outside the 
family, it is necessarily for the market, however restricted the area of the 
market may be. The market may be restricted to a village or a group of 
villages. Again this emphasis appears to be due to the fear of exploitation. 
I will repeat what has already been quoted above: ‘‘Industrialisation on 
a mass scale will necessarily lead to passive or active exploitation of the 
villagers, as the problems of competition and marketing come in’. The 
value to be secured by insisting on production for local use is prevention 
of exploitation, active or passive, i.c., it is an economic value. We thus 
have a paradox. To secure one economic value, we forgo another. In 
any case there is no reference to any moral or spiritual value. 


Apart from economic considerations, are there any other values in 
production for local use? Possibly it develops a sense of solidarity in a 
community, where production is for certain known persons, as in the case 
of a small face-to-face community, and as such may have a moral value. 
If, and since, it is a value it must be preserved quite apart from economic 
considerations. But it appears that this is not so, for firstly, we are apt 
to confine it to certain necessities which we call basic and not others. 
For a cultivator, the share of his iron plough is as much a basic necessity 
as the cloth which he wears. It is necessary, however, that he produce 
the latter, while the former he may buy from anywhere and thus be 
dependent for it on a distant market. In the case of values such a 
distinction is hardly possible. Secondly, we are gradually extending the 
idea of local production. When it was confined to a small village, where 
there is in fact a face-to-face community, considerations of moral values 
could possibly come in. But we are now beginning to think in terms of 
a big area with about 60,000 people as the unit for planning. Production 
for local use will now mean production for such a large area. Why not 
then extend the idea of a “‘local area’ to the whole area that an efficient 
production unit can serve? This would be its logical market. I have an 
affinity for a village. I have no affinity whatsoever for an arbitrarily 
chosen administrative unit, which may vary in size and population 
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SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND MODERN INDUSTRIALISATION 


according to the planning conceptions and techniques of the planning 
body. 


It would be a mistake to carry away the impression that I am 
against decentralisation of industry, or that I am against regional plan- 
ning. As already indicated by me, once you produce anything strictly in 
excess of your family needs, you produce for a market and not for self- 
sufficiency. The only difference is the extent of the market. This will 
naturally depend on the productive capacity of your unit, and that itself 
will depend on its technical development. Firstly, Iam arguing against 
the “‘culhad, carkha and cakki mentality” becoming the basis of an economic 
order. Secondly, the market for each one of the instruments which 
replaces these will have obviously to depend on the productive capacity of 
the apparatus producing the instrument. If the village culhd is to be 
replaced, on the score of smoke nuisance and drudgery, by a Magan 
culha or an electric stove. while each household produces its own culhd, 
in the case of the Magan culhd the market will be the village, and in the 
case of the electric stove the market may be the whole region. 


To insist on self-sufficiency as a means of preventing exploitation 
appears to be like not building a house for fear that the rats will make 
holes in it. The most appropriate course would be to build a house and 
find a way out for fighting the rats. In a similar way, the prevention of 
exploitation is a larger problem of the national economy and it cannot 
be fought by the mere use of self-sufficiency techniques. Suppose a village 
tries to be self-sufficient in food and clothing. But it needs iron and 
perhaps cement, and a radio, and a bicycle, and many other things. None 
of these obviously can be manufactured in the village. Are we going to 
allow the village to be exploited for the use of these articles or are we 
going to deny the village the use of these articles? Obviously both these 
courses cannot be sustained. The villagers must use these articles and yet 
not be exploited in the process. We thus have to find a method of fixing 
prices in the national economy which will end exploitation. 


Now this does not seem to me to be an impossible proposition. 
From an economic angle, all production is for use only. The market for 
any goods depends on the demand. The number of people engaged in 
producing those goods depends on the technique of its manufacture. All 
these could be so regulated by a pricing mechanism that there would be 
an almost equal distribution of purchasing power, whatever productive or 
socially useful activity one may be engaged in. In an ideal situation, 
supposing it were possible to price each article strictly according to its 
cost of production, i.e. according to the man-hours involved in its pro- 
duction (including the cost of raw material calculated in the same manner) 
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then the return that the producer will get for the production of different 
varieties of goods would be the same. This is just like saying that what- 
ever may be the nature of your contribution to the total social product 
you will get the same salary. Thus all cultivators, artisans, teachers, 
miners, traders and administrators would get the same salary. There can 
then be no fear of exploitation. I[t is true that prices in a free market 
will tend to rise, because of purchasers’ competition for scarce goods. 
Many people would want to purchase bicycles, but not enough bicycles 
would be produced, and this would put up the price of the bicycle beyond 
its actual cost. The margin could be appropriated by society for invest- 
ment purposes. It need not and should not go to the producers or sellers 
of that scarce product. Thus in any society it would be possible to 
prevent exploitation and at the same time not hinder the introduction of 
new techniques which increase production and produce for a large 
market. 


There does not appear to be anything in this view which would go 
contrary to village or regional planning. Let each village plan for itself, 
Let each region do likewise. Let us decentralise both political power as 
well as production of goods. Let us also plan for fuller and fuller employ- 
ment, such as is possible with our limited resources. And if it is so 
necessary for this purpose let us also deliberately use comparatively 
inefficient means of production to enable employment to be found for our 
masses. It is admitted that in the initial stages of our economic develop- 
ment production ought to be labour-intensive and not capital-intensive. 
But when as a nation we are suffering from shortage of food, would we 
be justified in asking the village population to concentrate on producing 
its own clothing, when those resources could be more usefully utilised on 
producing more food? And food involves a balanced diet, which must 
include vegetables, fruit and products of animal husbandry. 


But our agricultural planning must pay first attention to the produc- 
tion of all these, and then if there is spare-time labour available direct 
that they produce their cloth requirements. | will grant that it is the duty 
of a community to produce for its own needs first. Let it plan 
accordingly. But is there any objection for it to get from outside what it 
cannot produce locally except at the cost of much time and effort? 
Should the idea of self-sufficiency not be bound by any economic consider- 
ations or should it inhibit as much as possible intercourse with the outside 
world ? 


Gandhi used to consider the carkhd as the instrument par excellence 
for bringing about a social order based on non-violence. ‘There is 
violence in all production. but the carkhd is the nearest approach to a 
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SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND MODERN INDUSTRIALISATION 


non-violent society”’, he has said. But he has also said: ‘“‘As a moderately 
intelligent man I know that man cannot live without industry ; therefore I 
cannot be opposed to industrialisation. But I have a great concern about 
introducing machine industry. The machine produces much too fast, and 
brings with it a sort of economic system which I cannot grasp. I do not 
want to accept something when I see its evil effects, which outweigh 
whatever good it brings with it. I want the dumb millions of our land to 
be healthy and happy, and | want them to grow spiritually. As yet, for 
this purpose, we do not need the machine. There are far too many idle 
hands. But as we grow in understanding, if we feel the need of machines 
we certainly will have them. We want industry; let us be industrious. 
Let us become more self-dependent, then we will not follow the other 
peoples’ lead so much. We shall introduce machines if and when we need 
them. Once we have shaped our lives on ahimsd, we shail know how to 
contest the machine.” 


In faet, as Gandhi himself has said many times, it is wrong to find 
out what he has said and try to follow it as an infallible guide. That 
would be morally wrong and intellectually dishonest. The application of 
modern science and techniques to industry and production has not, all the 
world over, produced more unemployment, or made men idle. India 
cannot remain an exception to this historical process. Either the world 
will have to follow us, or we would have to follow the world. This is 
inevitable in these days, where we are literally seeing the beginnings of a 
“One World”. Nor can it be said that modern industrialisation is an 
unmitigated evil. It has brought in its wake tremendous conveniences 
and happiness for mankind. This is the precise reason why it is so much 
sought after by under-developed countries. It is true that in the process 
it has brought some suffering on humanity. This has been graphically 
put by Bertrand Russell in his The Impact of Science on Society. “The 
industrial revolution caused unspeakable misery both in England and in 
America. I do not think any student of economic history can doubt that 
the average of happiness in England in the early nineteenth century was 
lower than it had been a hundred years earlier ; and this was due almost 
entirely to the scientific technique. Let us consider cotton, which was the 
most important example of early industrialisation. In the Lancashire 
cotton mills, children worked from twelve to sixteen hours a day; they 
often began working from the age of six or seven. Children had to be 
beaten to keep them from falling asleep while at work; in spite of this 
many failed to keep awake and rolled into the machinery, by which they 
were either mutilated or killed. Parents had to submit to the implications 
of these atrocities on their children, because they themselves were in a 
desperate plight. Handicraftsmen had been thrown out of work by the 
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machines ; rural labourers were compelled to migrate to the towns by the 
Enclosure Acts... .” And yet, says Russell, if he were given a choice, he 
would prefer the present civilisation to the old, because modern life is 
much fuller and satisfying. 


If this was the situation in England, which had the tremendous 
advantage of being the first in the field, with a world market to exploit 
and rapid capital formation from colonial spoils, the difficulties and hard- 
ships of other countries can be easily imagined. And yet, there is some- 
thing in machinery and machine-products which has a permanent 
attraction for mankind, and which really induces the people to go for the 
water-tap, the rice-sheller, the grinding mill, the power-loom and the 
spinning mill. The question is: Can we do this with as little hardship as 
possible to humanity? I think the answer will be in the affirmative, 
provided that this transformation is brought about not by the desire for 
profit involved in capitalist entrepreneurism but by conscious and planned 
development of democratically run self-governing rural societies. They will 
then make conscious efforts to avoid the pitfalls and evils which in the 
past have affected them so heavily. 


Modern industrial development has aimed at substituting machine 
power for human power. The water-tap, rice-sheller, grinding mill, 
power-loom, spinning mill, bicycle, motor car, telephone etc. are all 
examples of this process. Before the introduction of these devices, all this 
production was secured by the use of human power. Either each house- 
hold drew its own water from a well, prepared its own rice, ground its 
own flour, spun its own yarn etc. or hired somebody else to do it, i.e. 
relied on the market. Thus the introduction of these processes cuts at the 
root of family self-sufficiency. And nobody can say that family life has 
not been happier with these modern aids. The area of service for each of 
these new devices will depend on the consuming capacity of the area 
which is likely to absorb the production of an efficient unit of production. 
That would be the region in which it would be appropriately located. If 
it covers more than one village it would be destroying not only family 
self-sufficiency but also village self-sufficiency. Increasing human conve- 
nience is bound to be based on increasing human dependence. It was 
Rousseau | believe who said that ‘‘the progress of human society has been 
from status to contract’. This was true of the Middle Ages when the 
individual had to free himself from his relationship to the landlord or the 
paterfamilias which arose as a result of his birth. Modern human society, 
on the other hand, appears to progress from ‘‘self-dependence”’ to 
increasing interdependence. We cannot prevent this process, we can only 
mitigate or try to avoid the evils which unplanned capitalist activity 
brought in its wake. 
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“The Refugee never allows himself to be forgotten : if | 
am eating, | think of what he eats, and if you hand me a 
glass of water, it sometimes seems like a glass of tears.”’ 


The Heart Open 
to the World 


ETHEL MANNIN 


In 1958 a Christian priest, a Roman Catholic, of the Dominican monastic 
order, Father Dominique Pire, of Belgium, was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize for his ten years of work with the displaced persons of Europe. 
Appalled by the physical and spiritual decay of human beings in the 
refugee camps he began enlisting sympathetic people to get in touch with 
these tragic derelicts, so that they might once again begin to feel themselves 
part of the common brotherhood of man. That was the beginning. He 
was particularly interested in what the Americans called the hard core of 
the D.P.s, the ones who for one reason or another would not be emigrat- 
ing, would not fit into the various schemes designed to solve their pro- 
blems, the very old ones, the infirm, the incapable, the politically unaccept- 
able. He tells the story in his deeply moving autobiography, Europe of the 
Heart, which has recently been published'—he told it all to one man who 
wrote it down. “I have told my story to a friend’’, he says in a brief Fore- 
word in the form of a prayer to his Lord God that he may be understood. 
“I told it to his heart, not merely dictated it to his pen, and took him 
genuinely into my confidence.”’ Father Pire found himself ‘‘not very well 
equipped for writing a book of any sort”. He was and is a man of action, 
dedicated to service for his fellow man. He tramped from hutted camp to 
hutted camp, his chief concern always with those among the uprooted 
considered useless, driven by his deep conviction that every human being 
is fundamentally of infinite worth and deserving of respect and loving- 
kindness, and those of the hard core of D.P.s especially so, as they were 


1. Hutchinson, London, 1960. 
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considered “useless” and were unfortunate. He made himself the self- 
appointed advocate of their cause, these people crushed, almost dehu- 
manized, by their misfortune . . . people someone described as sitting on 
their baggage on a station, year after year, for years on end, waiting for 
a train that never comes. He organized aid for them, material and spiri- 
tual. By the end of 1942 he had a thousand people acting as ‘‘sponsors”’ ; 
by 1960 some eighteen thousand, and six European villages organized, 
“where souls might flower again in new useful lives away from the soul- 
destroying camps’”’. 


And here let it be said at once that Father Pire has never shown 
preferential treatment to D.P.s of his own religion. He makes a strong 
point of this and quotes Pasteur, who said, ‘“‘One doesn’t ask a person in 
distress: What is your country? What is your religion? One says: You 
are suffering, that is enough for me, and I will help you’, and adds, “I 
could not put it better than that myself, and I have never done better. 
. .. L have always opposed classification of any kind”’. 


Again and again, reading this moving record of one man’s dedicated 
service | found myself thinking of India, Gandhi, the Untouchables. It 
was not surprising to read that in his ramshackle little room graced by 
the name of ‘‘office’’ Father Pire has a picture of Gandhi. It would have 
been surprising if he hadn’t, for here is a man dedicating his life in the 
true Gandhian tradition of love and self-abnegation. Father Pire told his 
chronicler : ‘Until I came in contact with the refugees, | had a body, soul 
and strong will of my own. After that, | felt myself dissolving, lost in 
their distress: the little stream had rushed into the great muddy river. 
...L cannot reintegrate myself except through prayer....I have gone 
through the motions of living, have been physically present as I carried 
out my work, but even as I organized it, wrote my letters, spoke in public, 
travelled here and there, another man suffered somewhere inside me at 
every moment—the worthwhile suffering: born of compassion. Every 
morning Humanity in Distress has joined me at table. The Refugee never 
allows himself to be forgotten: if 1 am eating, I think of what he eats, 
and if you hand me a glass of water, it sometimes seems like a glass of 
tears.” 


In the same chapter, which deals with the finances of the organiza- 
tion he has built up for the aid of his vast family of D.P.s, he speaks of 
the people who work with him for a minimum wage. ‘When it comes to 
money for refugees I become something of a miser, even avaricious! I want 
to devote to them as much as I possibly can. That is why my general 
expenses have never risen above twenty per cent.” 
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THE HEART OPEN TO THE WORLD 


He has no subsidy, no source of regular income, and he never begs. 
There is an echo of Vinoba Bhave in his attitude here: “I just go every- 
where explaining what I do and for whom I do it. Those who understand 
are fired with a desire to help. ... Iam not just taking up a collection, I 
am launching a crusade, and no easy one.” Two thirds of all the money 
he receives is made up of small donations from poor people—a young girl 
brings him a gold bracelet, a poor servant girl brings him a few francs, an 
old woman sends him the savings she had set aside for when she can no 
longer work. He has the true Gandhian sense where money is concerned , 
Gandhi said once that whoever had in excess of his needs was robbing 
someone. Father Pire, pointing out that it takes 60,000 Belgian francs to 
salvage a D.P., reflects that ‘‘at a single banquet two or three refugees are 
often eaten! How many, for example, were swallowed up during the 
Brussells Exhibition! It makes one sick to think of it.” 


This, as I see it, is the true Gandhian spirit; the true Christian - 
spirit. There is a sense in which Gandhi, born and bred a Hindu, was 
nevertheless one of those rare people who live in the imitation of Christ ; 
live, that is to say, in the spirit of total self-abnegation, their lives self- 
lessly dedicated to the service of their fellow man. Gandhi worked for 
the Indian masses, but his love was for all men, because his whole philo- 
sophy, his whole attitude to life, was based on love. Satydgraha was, as 
we know, in his own words, the first article of his faith, the last article of 
his creed, and it could be developed, in practice, only out of universal 
love. “The highest moral law’, he declared, ‘“‘was that we should 
unremittingly work for the good of mankind’’. It was, he insisted, a natural 
and eternal law. 


With Father Pire it is similarly an article of faith that we are here 
in this world to do what good wecan for our fellow man: ‘Everyone 
who thinks that life is worth the trouble of living, that there is such a 
thing as human dignity, and that humanity goes forward to a goal, can be 
moved by a spirit of brotherhood, compassion, and human generosity. 
The Christian will see in that the law of God; the non-Christian will find 
in it the joy of obeying the law of his own conscience. Briefly even 
accepting the hypothesis which would make religious creeds permanently 
divided into their own watertight compartments, a hypothesis I do not 
accept, men would still share a common destiny, a sense of reverence, and 
arespect for the liberty of others—and of what incomparable value these 
are |” 


Those in pain or distress, he feels, should be the focus of this good- 
will, this spirit of love and compassion: “To aid the suffering is both to 
ennoble them and ourselves, and the crux of the matter is to bring about 
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some action, to transform goodwill into something concrete, to convert 
intention into deed.”’ There is “pain to be soothed away, frozen hearts to 
be melted, loving-kindness to one’s neighbour to be practised’’. 


He believes that the world does make spiritual progress—slowly, but 
surely—‘“‘even if it is a matter of taking two steps back for every three we 
go forward, it is still that third step that really counts”. 


His vision is not limited. He does not imagine that the tragedy of 
the displaced persons of Europe comprises all the world’s problem of 
suffering. He sees beyond the refugees of Europe to the refugees the 
world over. ‘And on the other side of the flood of refugees I see innu- 
merable crowds of the afflicted, the hungry, the homeless, the imprisoned, 
and so on. His “Europe of the Heart” extends far beyond Europe ; it 
extends, he declares, ‘‘to the farthest bounds of Siberia’, adding, ‘‘I have 
‘ no time to waste on anti-Communism and am bound by no frontiers. I 
am not ‘anti’ anything, but always ‘pro’ something—‘pro-human’, in fact. 
The only common denominator is our shared humanity. I fight against 
barriers, prejudices, stereotyped social ideas. They correspond to certain 
realities, but are mainly comfortable cushions for our minds and hearts. 
People say there is a quixotic element in my crusade, and I will not quarrel 
with their ironic criticism. Don Quixote was alone, but splendidly so, in 
his pursuit of the absolute.” 


He sees beyond Siberia’s boundaries—the idea of that ‘“‘beyond”’ has 
in fact haunted him for years, and he has decided to found an even 
greater work, based on universal humanity—‘‘The Heart Open to the 
World’’. He asks himself—shall he try to help the refugees of Pakistan ? 
Shall he knock on the Iron Curtain to ask Poland to let him in? In all 
directions the whole world calls to him with its sorrows and sufferings. 
Since he was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize he has not had a single hour’s 
peace of mind in his quest to know God’s will. But as he sees it, God 
gives no direct messages; He writes only indirectly, “though His meaning 
is clear if we read between the lines’. 


Religion, he says, is a matter of love, not caste. . He feels himself 
neither neutral nor committed, priest though he is, but places himself 
humbly at God’s disposal, ‘‘that through me he may bring good to pass”. 


In his cluttered garret of an office, in addition to photos of Gandhi, 
Nansen, Schweitzer, Anne Frank, he has a map showing the world in two 
hemispheres ; when asked why he replied, ‘‘Because I am world-minded !” 
On another map of the world a heart pierced by a window has been stuck— 
an emblem of the Heart Open to the World of his further dream, his 
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THE HEART OPEN TO THE WORLD 


expanding devotion to his belief in love and peace, expressed in his efforts 
to relieve the suffering of mankind, every man, however “worthless” his 
brother and of infinite worth as a human being. 


— 


Since the Second World War a remarkable phenomenon of the times 
has been the increase in the number of skyscrapers the world over. In 
great cliffs and blocks and slabs and towers they thrust up to the sky, 
monsters of cement and glass, aggressive in their graceless modernity, all 
over Europe, Scandinavia, the Americas ; from Cairo to Capetown, from 
Bombay to Tokyo. London is being transformed, the old buildings coming 
down and the skyscrapers going up. Fly in over Hong-Kong and it could 
be Manhattan ; and Tokyo is first cousin to any big American city. The 
world is rapidly becoming uniform in its uglification. Millions of men and 
women in all the continents of the world live out the greater part of their 
lives in these skyscraper blocks of offices and apartments, working in 
them, existing in them, removed by day and by night from all contact with 
the good earth, bound and delivered over, physically and spiritually, to the 
ever-growing power of late-twentieth-century materialism—of which this 
soulless contemporary architecture is the symbol. 


Man was not designed by Nature to live like that, remote from the 
springs of life and from his own natural being. 


Twenty years ago Lewis Mumford, in his great book, The Culture 
of Cities, wrote that “‘so far from representing adequately the forces of 
modern civilization, the metropolis is one of the biggest obstacles to their 
fruitful human use’’. It is so because it represents acquisitiveness, pecuniary 
standards, materialist values, standardization. Megalopolis, Mumford 
called this vast, sprawling, synthetic mass of the modern city; and in 
the twenty years which have passed since he so named it the monster has 
not merely survived a world war but taken on new impetus from it. 


Where is it all going to end? Not merely the despoliation of the 
earth’s surface by the ever-rising tide of steel and cement, but the ever- 
increasing human preoccupation with things which mounts on this evil tide ? 


And the inevitable brutalization of the human spirit which is part of the 
process ? 


Father Pire insisted that the world does make spiritual progress, 
even if it does take two steps back for every three that go forward—and 
it is human beings like this Dominican monk who make it possible to 
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believe this, in face of all the evidence that seems to point to the contrary. 


Besides Father Pire’s own work, building villages and old people’s 
homes for D.P.s, in Belgium, Germany, Austria, there is Danilo Dolci and 
his magnificent work for the desperately poor of Sicily; there is the fine 
work for South Africa done by the Reverend Michael Scott and Bishop 
Huddleston ; there is the Abbe Pierre and his fine work for the down-and- 
outs in France; there is Professor Johannes Ude in Bavaria; there is 
Vinoba Bhave in India, and until recently there was Toyohiko Kawagawa 
in Japan, ill with tuberculosis, but choosing to live among the poor in 
the slums of Kobe embracing poverty in the imitation of Christ. Greatest 
of all, of course, in the gallery of human beings who by their service to 
their fellow-men “shine like a good deed in a naughty world’, was 
Gandhi. 


These are the ones we know about as leaveners of the materialism 
and physical and spiritual ugliness of our world; but there are many of 
whom the world knows nothing, men and women dedicated to service, 
some of them out of religious conviction, many of them professing no 
religion but moved by the dictates of conscience, the realization of the moral 
obligation of service. (Gandhi declared that true religion was identical with 
morality ; that there was no religion higher than truth and righteousness.) 


I am thinking here of people everywhere who do hard and 
unpleasant, and more often than not ill-paid, work from a sense of service 
—men and women who work in mental hospitals, prison hospitals, and in 
old people’s institutions where, because most of the patients are senile, 
incontinent and incurable, the work is totally unrewarding as well as 
unpleasant. I think, also, of men and women of all nationalities, scattered 
in remote parts of the world, running dispensaries, clinics, schools, with- 
out benefit of subsidies, grubbing along on a shoestring, grateful to be 
allowed to relieve just a little suffering, let in just a little light, when and 
where they can, totally without thought of reward or recognition. I think 
of the poor people who bring their pennies, sometimes their life-savings, to 
Father Pire for his great work. And all the humble, obscure people who 
work with the famous ones, that good may be done and whose names will 
never be known. Of all such people, famous and obscure, religious and 
atheist, of all nationalities, working in city slums and remote villages, the 
world over. They are only a handful compared with the world’s materia- 
list, self-seeking, acquisitive millions, but they are the people who keep life 
sweet, and “worth the trouble of living’, in a world of ever-encroaching 
physical and spiritual ugliness. 


They are the apostles of the Heart Open to the World—in all its 
suffering, all its ugliness, all its unworthiness. (‘‘Men are always both 
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THE HEART OPEN TO THE WORLD 


wonderful and disappointing’, says Father Pire.) They do not solve the 
problems of the world; they don’t pretend to. Father Pire has helped 
only a handful of D.P.s. Vinoba Bhave’s movement doesn’t and can’t 
wholly solve India’s problem of poverty and near-starvation for her village 
millions. But every movement for good, for service of suffering humanity, 
has immense value, however little it may achieve in practical terms. The 
will-to-good alone is of immense moral value, just as prayer, though it 
may achieve nothing materially, has its own spiritual value—not so much 
for the person prayed for as for the one who prays. 


Hugues Vehenne, to whom Father Pire told his story for his autobio- 
graphy, says, “If it be true that the world is passing from the era of 
Charity to that of Social Security, from patriarchal mutual aid to the 
Destitution-Relief Machine, it is still a good thing that a few lonely men 
should fight a heroic rearguard action. May they remain as shining 
beacons to show later generations that all joint human action needs, not 
merely organization, health regulations, and justice in its execution, but a 
spirit of fraternal loving kindness.” 


There is a popular notion among the unthinking—that is to say, 
among the press and film and radio-conditioned majority everywhere—that 
because some European countries, notably England and West Germany, 
have a high standard of living, with an ever-increasing demand for con- 
sumer goods—bigger and better cars, washing-machines, television sets, 
record-players, refrigerators— and because the last Japanese election was 
said to have been won for the government like the last English election, 
on the you-never-had-it-so-good slogan, that poverty has somehow been 
eliminated from the world, regardless of the fact that two-thirds of the 
world’s population still live on the border-line of malnutrition; regard- 
less of the poverty in India, and in the villages of Morocco and Spain and 
Italy and Sicily, and in the shanty towns of South Arica. The intensified 
production of consumer goods has not solved the problem of world hunger, 
and ultimately can only aggravate it, since industry expands at the cost of 
agricultural and pastoral land for the production of food. Man has been 
able to produce synthetic material for clothes, furniture, household goods ; 
he has not yet been able to produce synthetic food ; he must still draw his 
sustenance from the earth—from the ever-dwindling and decreasingly fertile 
soil. Lord Boyd-Orr said long ago that the problem for the world was not 
who was going to run the world but how the peoples of the world were to 
survive at all, so steadily was the soil’s fertility being destroyed. In 
Megalopolis they are not concerned with such problems; they know that 
food comes out of tins and that tins come out of factories; beyond that, 
working by day and existing by night in their skyscrapers, as they do, remote 
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from the earth, the natural life stifled in them, they cannot think. Ulti- 
mately, by its very nature, Megalopolis must fall, the cycle of the 
machine must come to an end. But that may not be in our time, or in 
our children’s; and we are concerned with life as we know it, here and 
now, today and in the foreseeable tomorrow. 


It is in this context that we needs must be grateful for the good men 
and true among us, their hearts open to the world, fighting their rear- 
guard action against its giant misery—which still exists in spite of welfare 
states and affluent societies. But they fight more than the hunger and 
poverty and hopelessness of the unfortunate—the displaced, the dispos- 
sessed, the have-nots ; they crusade, with their selfless compassion express- 
ing itself in service to their fellow-man, against the insensate mania for 
things symptomatic of the collective sickness of our times—the contagious 
disease of materialisation, destroying spiritual values, robbing mankind of 
spiritual satisfactions. 


We can think of our Dominique Pires and our Vinoba Bhaves and 
our Danilo Dolcis, and the others, known and unknown, as doctors come 
among us to heal this world-wide wasting sickness, and if we cannot work 
with them, if we may not know that privilege, at least in the broadest and 
deepest sense we can pray with them, for though the power of thought 
cannot remove the skyscrapers and all they symbolize, the aggregate of 
goodwill in the world has its own potency. 


Newton said that “men build too many walls and not enough 
bridges”. Father Pire’s bridge is his faith in the brotherhood of man and 
in man’s fundamental goodness, but he insists that “‘the more you seek the 
less you find”, and believes “‘simply in the force of example and the power 
of prayer and secret sacrifice’. He himself is example incarnate—the 
quintessence of The Heart Open to the World. 
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“Tolstoy is not dead; he lives through the lives of his 
innumerable followers throughout the world.” 


Tolstoy and India 


JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN 


India is the only country in the world where a serious attempt has been 
made—not by a small group of eccentrics but through mass movements— 
to put some of Tolstoy’s ideas into practice. In the West, Tolstoy the 
literary creator still remains of supreme significance, but as a social and 
political philosopher his prestige has suffered much. He still has a 
message for the West, but this has to be re-discovered and re-interpreted 
in terms of the achievement and failures of present-day Western civiliza- 
tion. As for his country and the part of the world which Russia leads, it 
remains to be seen what influence the teaching of Tolstoy would have upon 
them. 


Professor Ermillov says in his paper! that “after subjecting to truly 
devastating criticism the very foundations of contemporary society... 
Tolstoy rejects the historical necessity of a real struggle” and adds that 
thus ‘‘a passionate call for action became a call for inaction”. There is no 
doubt that even the noblest ideal would be worth no more than an idler’s 
day-dream if it were not translated into practice ; the highest thought would 
be sterile without action. Therefore, action is imperative, inaction would 
be death. But the vital question remains, what kind of action? Action 
that denies the ideal, contradicts the thought, would be even worse than 
inaction. If brotherhood of men is the ideal, can action that kindles hate 
in the hearts of men and sets brother against brother lead to its fulfilment ? 
Here is the heart of the human problem of today. Our action is not con- 
sistent with our ideals. It is for this reason that even our noblest ideals 
turn into ashes in our mouth even as we speak of them. Our most impor- 


§ Adapted from an address given by the author at the Venice Tolstoy Seminar, 1960. 
1. On “Leo Tolstoy and the Soviet People”, read at the same Seminar. 
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tant task is to discover how to suit the means we use to the ends that we 
put before us. If we are for unity and not division, how shall we act that 
we do not divide ; if we are against war, how shall we act that we do not 
prepare for war ; if we are for the brotherhood of man, how shall we act 
that we do not set brother against brother; if we are against tyranny and 
oppression, how shall we act that we do not tyrannise and oppress? The 
discovery of right action is the task, not merely action. Brutality, injustice, 
tyranny and exploitation, committed in the name of the ‘“‘people” for a 
religion or an ideology, are no better than the brutality, injustice, tyranny 
and exploitation perpetrated by feudal lords or capitalist exploiters. 


Tolstoy’s call for action was answered by Mahatma Gandhi, first in 
South Africa and then on a truly grand scale in India. It was for the first 
time in history that Gandhi united thought and action, ideal and practice, 
means and ends on such a large scale. Tolstoy did not live to witness thé 
Indian satydgraha movement, but he had learnt enough of Gandhi’s work 
in South Africa to write to him thus, in his long letter of 7 September 
1910, which must have been one of the last things Tolstoy wrote, since he 
died soon afterwards: ‘... Your work in Transvaal, which seems to be 
far away from the centre of our world, is yet the most fundamental and the 
Most important to us, supplying the most weighty practical proof in which 
the world can now share and with which must participate not only the 
Christians but all the people of the world”. Gandhi, in his turn, considered 
himself to be a disciple of Tolstoy. It was Tolstoy’s The Kingdom of God 
is Within You that had made the deepest impress on him, and in his 
introduction to Tolstoy’s A Letter to a Hindu he describes himself as ‘a 
humble follower of that great teacher whom I have long looked upon as 
one of my guides .. .”. 


It is sad to find an inclination in certain quarters to belittle Gandhi’s 
work. Theodore Redpath in his work on Tolstoy writes: “It must be 
recognised that Tolstoy’s teaching of resistance without violence was made 
politically effective by Gandhi on a very large scale; but it must not be 
forgotten that the circumstances were very special. Britain had long 
intended to leave India, and had neither the wish nor the force to be a 
ruthless occupying power.” I have no doubt that the British had neither 
the wish nor the force to be ruthless, but as one who had the pleasure of 
being a prisoner several times under British rule I find it difficult to believe 
that they had long intended to quit India. I feel certain, on the contrary, 
that but for Gandhi the British might still be ruling India. 


The independence of India and the death of Gandhi have not put an 
end to the forces of social reconstruction that Gandhi had set in motion. 
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TOLSTOY AND INDIA 


Mr Redpath writes in the same context that ‘the ideas of Gandhi are al- 
ready a waning influence in Indian political affairs”. It may appear to be 
so on a superficial view. But the influence has been so deep that politics, 
economics, education, social and religious reforms, culture and art, techno- 
logy and foreign affairs—almost everything that happens in India—bear 
the impress of that great soul. The most specific and pronounced evidence 
of Gandhi's living influence in India is the Sarvodaya movement presently 
led by Acdrya Vinoba Bhave, who is universally recognised as Gandhi's 
spiritual heir. Sarvodaya literally means the rise, the good, of all—includ- 
ing the good of the enemy and the evil-doer. The Sarvodaya movement 
aims at the creation of what Gandhi or Tolstoy would call the non-violent 
society, a social order based on the principle of love, and brought about by 
means of non-resistance or non-violence or love. 


It was in 1951, three years after Gandhi’s death, that Vinoba started 
his movement in the form of bhidan or land-gift—“loot through love’’, it 
has been called. In the course of a few years he was able to collect nearly 
five million acres of land of all qualities, including no doubt even land un- 
fit for cultivation. But the important thing was that Vinoba showed how 
an economic problem like that of land re-distribution could be solved by 
means of persuasion and change of heart. Means and ends, ideal and 
action were perfectly harmonised in the process. From bhiidén Vinoba’s 
movement developed into what is known as grdmdan. Bhiidadn taught land- 
owners to share their land with landless labourers, graémddn teaches that 
land should be held in common by the village community to be used for 
the good of all the members of the community. There are more than five 
thousand hamlets, large and small, where land has thus been villagised, or 
communised, if you please. The important point to remember is that the 
economic end is achieved along with the ethical and spiritual end. The 
social and human revolutions march forward side by side. . 


Mr George Kennan, in his first paper’, has dealt with Tolstoy’s 
ideas of the State. If there is any place in the world today where these are 
being, or are sought to be, realised in action it is India. Gandhi stood 
for the utmost possible freedom and democracy, which he said could be 
realised only in a stateless society. But he admitted that the State would 
perhaps never completely wither away. Attempts should therefore be 
made to see that governments were as little centralised and top-heavy as 
possible. It is true, as Mr Kennan says, that Tolstoy could not have 
visualized the progress of science and technology which calls for an ever- 
growing centralization of human affairs. But Gandhi actually witnessed 


2. Read at the Venice seminar (see above). 
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the advent of the atomic age. and yet he remained as firmly wedded to 
decentralization as Tolstoy. Gdandhi’s call to make man master of the 
machine, rather than the machine master of man, is as relevant and urgent 
today asever. But for that it is necessary that human affairs should be 
consciously and deliberately subjected to the ethical and spiritual values 
that modern human civilization universally cherishes. This. rather than 
the ideologies that divide human society today, should determine the 
politics of the future: the party-less politics of harmony—harmony of 
interests, harmony of means and ends, harmony of races and actions. 


In India currently the powerful mass movement of Vinoba is afoot 
to achieve these ends. Professor Ermillov in his remarkable paper refers 
to the greeting, ‘‘Vivat die ganze Welt !’’ (Long live the whole world !) so 
zealously exchanged in Tolstoy’s War and Peace by an Austrian peasant 
and the young Russian officer, Nicholas Rostov. Where today would you 
find this form of greeting being actually in vogue on a large scale? Again 
in India. ‘‘Jay Jagat’’, which literally means the same thing, ‘‘Victory to 
the world’, is the common slogan and form of greeting employed in the 
Sarvodaya movement throughout the length and breadth of India. And 
even when faced with the concrete physical aggression of China against 
India’s borders, Vinoba’s answer is the Sdnti-send—an unarmed army of 
peace. In hundreds of public meetings held every day all over India, the 
message of the Sdnti-send is delivered and participants are asked as a 
token to make a daily offering of a handful of grain or one paisa to the 
cause of non-violent resistance to aggression. 


There are large and small rural areas in different parts of India 
where Sarvodaya activists, voluntary workers who have dedicated them- 
selves to the cause of Sarvodaya, are trying to create self-dependent and 
self-governing communities. These in a manner of speaking will be 
model stateless societies, whose example might be copied by other areas. 
I am personally connected with such an experimental area in the district 
of Gaya in Bihar. This area has a population of a little less than two 
million souls and has nearly four thousand villages. Only a few weeks 
ago I made an intensive tour of this area to place before the people a 
five-fold program. An important item on the program was that the 
villagers should settle their disputes among themselves instead of going 
to the police or the law-courts of the State and that they should perform 
their watch and ward functions themselves. Thus in the obituary words 
of Gandhi’s journal, /ndian Opinion, written on the death of Tolstoy, 
“Tolstoy is not dead; he lives through the lives of his innumerable 
followers throughout the world”. 
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Your work in Transvaal, which seems to be far away from 
the centre of our world, is yet the most fundamental and 
the most important to us... and with it must participate 
not only the Christians but all the peoples of the world, 


Gandhi- Tolstoy 
Correspondence, !909-10 


Westminster Place Hotel, 
4, Victoria Sreet, 
London, S.W., 

1 October 1909. 


Sir, 


I take the liberty of inviting your attention to what has been going 
on in the Transvaal (South Africa) for nearly three years. 


There is in that colony a British Indian population of nearly 13,000. 
These Indians have for several years laboured under various legal dis- 
abilities. The prejudice against colour and in some respects against 
Asiatics is intense in that colony. It is largely due, so far as Asiatics are 
concerned, to trade jealousy. The climax was reached three years ago, 
with a law which I and many others considered to be degrading and 
calculated to unman those to whom it was applicable. I felt that sub- 
mission to law of this nature was inconsistent with the spirit of true 
religion. I and some of my friends were and still are firm believers in the 
doctrine of non-resistance to evil. I had the privilege of studying your 
writings also, which left a deep impression on my mind. British Indians, 
before whom the position was fully explained, accepted the advice that 
we should not submit to the legislation, but that we should suffer 
imprisonment, or whatever other penalties the law may impose for its 
breach. The result has been that nearly one half of the Indian popula- 
tion, that was unable to stand the heat of the struggle, to suffer the hard- 
ships of imprisonment, have withdrawn from the Transvaal rather than 
submit to a law which they have considered degrading. Of the other 
half, nearly 2,500 have for conscience’s sake allowed themselves to be 
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imprisoned, some as many as five times. The imprisonments have varied 
from four days to six months; in the majority of cases with hard labour. 
Many have been financially ruined. At present there are over a hundred 
passive resisters in the Transvaal gaols. Some of these have been very 
poor men, earning their livelihood from day to day. The result has been 
that their wives and children have had to be supported out of public 
contributions, also largely raised from passive resisters. This has put a 
severe strain upon British Indians, but in my opinion they have risen to 
the occasion. The struggle still continues and one does not know when 
the end will come. This, however, some of us at least have seen most 
clearly, that passive resistance will and can succeed where brute force must 
fail. We also notice that in so far as the struggle has been prolonged, it 
has been due largely to our weakness, and hence to a belief having been 
engendered in the mind of the Government that we would not be able to 
stand continued suffering. 


Together with a friend, 1 have come here to see the imperial 
authorities and to place before them the position, with a view to seeking 
redress. Passive resisters have recognised that they should have nothing 
to do with pleading with the Government, but the deputation has come 
at the instance of the weaker members of the community, and it therefore 
represents their weakness rather than their strength. But in the course of 
my observation here, I have felt that if a general competition for an 
essay on the Ethics and Efficacy of Passive Resistance were invited, it 
would popularise the movement and make people think. A friend has 
raised the question of morality in connexion with the proposed competi- 
tion. He thinks that such an invitation would be inconsistent with the 
true spirit of passive resistance, and that it would amount to buying 
opinion. May I ask you to favour me with your opinion on the subject 
of its morality? And if you consider that there is nothing wrong in 
inviting contributions, | should ask you also to give me the names of 
those whom I should specially approach to write upon the subject. 


There is one thing more, with reference to which I would trespass 
upon your time. A copy of your letter addressed to a Hindu on the 
present unrest in India has been placed in my hands by a friend. On the 
face of it, it appears to represent your views. It is the intention of my 
friend, at his own expense, to have 20,000 copies printed and distributed 
and to have it translated also. We have, however, not been able to 
secure the original, and we do noi feel justified in printing it, unless we 
are sure of the accuracy of the copy and of the fact that it is your letter. 
I venture to enclose herewith a copy of the copy, and should esteem it a 
favour if you kindly let me know whether it is your letter, whether it is 
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GANDHI-TOLSTOY CORRESPONDENCE. 1909-10 


an accurate copy and whether you approve of its publication in the above 
manner. If you will add anything further to the letter please do so. I 
would also venture to make a suggestion. In the concluding paragraph 
you seem to dissuade the reader from a belief in reincarnation. I do not 
know whether (if it is not impertinent on my part to mention this) you 
have specially studied the question. Reincarnation or transmigration is a 
cherished belief. with millions in India, indeed in China also. With many 
one might almost say it is a matter of experience, no longer a matter of 
academic acceptance. It explains reasonably the many mysteries of life. 
With some of the passive resisters who have gone through the gaols of 
the Transvaal, it has been their solace. My object in writing this is not 
to convince you of the truth of the doctrine, but to ask you if you will 
please remove the word “reincarnation” from the other things you have 
dissuaded your reader from. In the letter in question you have quoted 
largely from Krishna and given reference to passages. I should thank 
you to give me the title of the book from which the quotations have been 
made. 


I have wearied you with this letter. I am aware that those who 
honour you and endeavour to follow you have no right to trespass upon 
your time, but it is rather their duty to refrain from giving you trouble, so 
far as possible. I have, however, who am an utter stranger to you, taken 
the liberty of addressing this communication in the interests of truth, and 
in order to have your advice on problems the solution of which you have 
made your life work. 


With respects, I remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
M.K. Gandhi. 


Yasnaya Polyana, 
7 October 1909. 


M.K. Gandhi. 
Transvaal. 


Just now | have received your very interesting letter, which gives me 
great pleasure. May God help all our dear brothers and co-workers in 
the Transvaal. This fight between gentleness and brutality, between humility 
and love on one side and conceit and violence on the other, makes 
itself ever more strongly felt here to us also—especially in the sharp 
conflicts between religious obligations and the laws of the State—expressed 
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by the conscientious objection to render military service. Such objections 
are taking place very frequently. 


I have written A Letter to a Hindu and am yery pleased to have it 
translated (into English). The title of the book on Krishna will be 
communicated to you from Moscow. As regards re-birth I, for my part, 
shall leave out nothing ; for, as it appears to me, the belief in a re-birth 
will never be able to strike such deep roots in and restrain mankind as 
the belief in the immortality of the soul and the faith in divine truth and 
love ; of course I would accommodate you, if you so desire, to delete 
those passages in question. It will give me great pleasure to help your 
edition. Publication and circulation of my writings, translated into Indian 
dialects, can only be a matter of pleasure to me. 


The question regarding monetary payment or royalty should not at 
all be allowed to appear in religious undertakings. 


I give my fraternal greetings and am glad to have come into personal 
contact with you. 


Leo Tolstoi. 


Westminster Place Hotel, 
4, Victoria Street, 
London W.C., 

10 November 1909. 


Dear sir, 


I beg to tender my thanks for your registered letter in connection 
with the Letter addressed to a Hindu, and with the matters that I dealt 
with in my letter to you. 


Having heard about your failing health I refrained, in order to save 
you the trouble of sending an acknowledgement, knowing that a written 
expression of my thanks was a superfluous formality; but Mr Aylmer 
Maude whom I have now been able to meet reassured me that you are 
keeping good health indeed and that unfailingly and regularly you attend 
to your correspondence every morning. It was a very gladsome news to 
me and it encourages me to write further about matters which are, I 
know. of the greatest importance according to your teaching. 


I beg to send you herewith a copy of a book written by a friend— 
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an Englishman—who is at present in South Africa, in connection with my 
life, in so far it has a bearing on the struggle with which I am so connect- 
ed and to which my life is dedicated. As I am very anxious to engage 
your active interest and sympathy I thought that it would not be 
considered by you as out of the way for me to send you the book. 


In my opinion, this struggle of the Indians in the Transvaal is the 
greatest of modern times, inasmuch as it has been idealised both as to the 
goal as also as to the methods adopted to reach the goal. I am not 
aware of a struggle in which the participators are not to derive any 
personal advantage at the end of it and in which fifty per cent of the 
persons affected have undergone great suffering and trial for the sake of 
a principle. It has not been possible for me to advertise the struggle as 
much as I should like. You command, possibly, the widest public today. 
If you are satisfied as to the facts you will find set forth in Mr Doke’s 
book, and if you consider that the conclusions I have arrived at 
are justified by the facts, may I ask you to use your influence in any 
manner you think fit to popularise the movement? If it succeeds. it will 
be not only a triumph of religion, love and truth over irreligion, hatred 
and falsehood but it is highly likely to serve as an example to the millions 
in India, and to people in other parts of the world who may be down- 
trodden, and will certainly go a great way towards breaking up the party 
of violence, at least in India. If we hold out to the end, as I think we 
would, I entertain not the slightest doubt as to its ultimate success, and 
your encouragement in the way suggested by you can only strengthen us 
in our resolve. 


The negotiations that are going on for a settlement of the question 
have practically fallen through, and together with my colleagues I return 
to South Africa this week and invite imprisonment. I may add that my 
son has happily joined me in the struggle and is now undergoing imprison- 
ment with hard labour for six months. This is his fourth imprisonment 
in the course of the struggle. 


If you would be so good as to reply to this letter. may I ask you to 
address your reply to me at Johannesburg, S.A., Box 6522. 


Hoping that this will find you in good health, 
I remain, 


Your obedient servant, 
M.K. Gandhi. 
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Johannesburg, 
4 April 1910. 


Dear sir, 


You may remember that | had written to you from London where 
| stopped temporarily. As your devoted follower I send you herewith a 
brief booklet which I have written. I have translated my own writings 
from Gujarati (my own language). What is remarkable is that my original 
book was confiscated by the Government of India. Therefore I was in a 
hurry to publish this translation. Iam afraid I am burdening you; but 
if your health permits and you have time to go through my booklet. then 
I need not express how greatly I shall value your criticism of it. I am 
sending also a few copies of your A Letter to a Hindu which you allowed 
me to publish. This letter will also be translated into an Indian dialect. 


Yours respectfully, 
M K. Gandhi. 


8 May 1910. 
Dear friend. 


Just now I have received your letter and your book, Indian Home 
Rule. 


I have read your book with great interest, because I think the 
question you have therein dealt with is important not only for Indians, 
but for the whole of mankind. 


I cannot find your first letter, but by discovering your biography by 
Doke, I happen to know you through that biography which gripped me 
and it gave me a chance to know and understand you better. 


Iam not very well at present. So I am unable to write to you on 
all the questions which are inter-connected with your book and also with 
your activities in general, which I value very much. ButI shall write to 
you as soon as I recover. 


Your friend and brother, 
Leo Tolstoi. 
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21-24, Court Chambers, 
Johannesburg, 
15 August 1910. 


To Count Leo Tolstoi. 
Dear sir, 


Iam much obliged to you for your encouraging and cordial letter of 
the 8th May last. I very much value your general approval of my 
booklet, /ndian Home Rule. And if you have the time, I shall look 
forward to your detailed criticism of the work which you have been so 
good as to promise in your letter. 


Mr Kallenbach has written to you about Tolstoy Farm. Mr 
Kallenbach and I have been friends for many years. I may state that he 
has gone through most of the experiences that you have so graphically 
described in your work, My Confession. No writing has so deeply 
touched Mr Kallenbach as yours; and, as a spur to further effort in living 
up to the ideals held before the world by you, he has taken the liberty, 
after consultation with me, of naming his farm after you. 


Of his generous action in giving the use of the farm for passive 
resisters, the numbers of Indian Opinion 1 am sending herewith will give 
you full information. 


I should not have burdened you with these details but for the fact 
of your taking a personal interest in the passive resistance struggle that is 
going on in the Transvaal. 


I remain, 
Your faithful servant, 
M.K. Gandhi. 


**Kotchety”’, 
7 September 1910. 


To 

M.K. Gandhi, 
Johannesburg, 
Transvaal, South Africa. 


I have received your Journal, Indian Opinion, and 1 am happy to 
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know all that is written on non-resistance. I wish to communicate to you 
the thoughts which are aroused in me by the reading of those articles. 


The more I love—and specially now that I am approaching death— 
the more I feel inclined to express to others the feelings which so strongly 
move my being, and which, according to my opinion, are of great 
importance. That is, what one calls non-resistance, is in reality nothing 
else but the discipline of love undeformed by false interpretation. Love 
is the aspiration for communion and solidarity with other souls, and that 
aspiration always liberates the source of noble activities. That love is the 
. supreme and unique law of human life, which everyone feels in the depth 
of one’s soul. We find it manifested most clearly in the soul of an infant. 
Man feels it so long as he is not blinded by the false doctrines of the 
world. 


That law of love has been promulgated by all the philosophies— 
Indian, Chinese, Hebrew, Greek and Roman. I think that it had been 
most clearly expressed by Christ, who said that in that law is contained 
both the law and the Prophets. But he has done more ; anticipating the 
deformation to which that law is exposed, he indicated directly the danger 
of such deformation which is natural to people who live only for worldly 
interests. The danger consists precisely in permitting one’s self to defend 
those interests by violence; that is to say, as he has expressed, returning 
blow for blow, and taking back by force things that have been taken from 
us, and so forth. Christ knew also, just as all reasonable human beings 
must know, that the employment of violence is incompatible with love, 
which is the fundamental law of life. He knew that, once violence is 
admitted, no matter in even a single case, the law of love is thereby 
rendered futile. That is to say, the law of love ceases to exist. The whole 
Christian civilisation, so brilliant in the exterior, has grown up on this 
misunderstanding and this flagrant and strange contradiction, sometimes 
conscious but mostly unconscious. 


In reality, as soon as resistance is admitted by the side of love, 
love no longer exists and cannot exist as the law of existence ; and if the 
law of love cannot exist, there remains no other law except that of 
violence, that is the right of the mighty. It was thus that Christian society 
has lived during these nineteen centuries. It is a fact that all the time 
people were following only violence in the organisation of Society. But 
the difference between the ideals of Christian peoples and those of other 
nations lies only in this: that in Christianity the law of love has been 
expressed so clearly and definitely as has never been expressed in any other 
religious doctrine ; that the Christian world had solemnly accepted that 
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law, although at the same time it had permitted the employment of 
violence and on that violence it has constructed its whole life. Conse- 
quently, the life of the Christian peoples is an absolute contradiction 
between their profession and the basis of their life ; contradiction between 
love recognised as the law of life, and violence recognised as inevitable in 
different departments of life, such as government, tribunals, army etc., 
which are recognised and, praised. The contradiction developed with the 
inner development of the Christian world and has attained its paroxysm 
in recent days. 


At present the question poses itself evidently in the following 
manner: either it must be admitted that we do not recognise any dis- 
cipline, religious or moral, and that we are guided in the organisation of 
life only by the law of force, or that all the taxes that we exact by force, 
the judicial and police organisations and above all the army must be 
abolished. 


This spring, in the religious examination of a secondary school of 
girls in Moscow, the Professor of Catechism as well as the Bishop had 
questioned the young girls on the ten commandments and above all on 
the sixth, “Thou shalt not kill’. When the examiner received a good 
reply, the Bishop generally paused for another question: Is killing 
proscribed by the sacred law always and in all cases? And the poor 
young girls perverted by their teachers must reply: No, not always; kill- 
ing is permitted during war, and for the execution of criminals. However 
one of those unfortunate girls (what I relate is not fiction but a fact that 
has been transmitted to me by an eye-witness) having been asked the 
same question, “Is killing always a crime ?”? was moved deeply, blushed 
and replied with decision, ‘“‘Yes, always”. To all the sophisticated 
questions habitual to the Bishop she replied with firm conviction: Killing 
is always forbidden in the Old Testament as well as by Christ, who not 
only forbids killing but all wickedness against our neighbours. In spite 
of all his oratorical talent and all his imposing grandeur, the Bishop was 
obliged to beat a retreat and the young girl came out victorious. 


Yes, we can discuss in our journals the progress in aviation and 
such other discoveries, the complicated diplomatic relations, the different 
clubs and alliances, the so-called artistic creations etc. and pass in silence 
what was affirmed by the young girl. But silence is futile in such cases, 
because everyone of this Christian world is feeling the same, more or less 
vaguely, as that girl. Socialism, Communism, Anarchism, the Salvation 
Army, the growing criminality and unemployment, the absurd luxuries of 
the rich, augmented without limit, and the awful misery of the poor, 
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the terribly increasing number of suicides—all these are the signs of that 
inner contradiction which must be there and which cannot be resolved ; 
and without doubt, can only be resolved by the acceptance of the law of 
love and by the rejection of all sorts of violence. Consequently your work 
in Transvaal, which seems to be far away from the centre of our world, 
is yet the most fundamental and the most important to us, supplying the 
most weighty practical proof in which the world can now share and with 
which must participate not only the Christians but all the peoples of the 
world. 


I think that it would give you pleasure to know that with us in 
Russia, a similar movement is developing rapidly in the form of the 
refusal of military service, growing year after year. However small may 
be the numbet of your participators in non-resistance and the number of 
those in Russia who refuse military service, both the one and the other 
may assert with audacity that ‘““God is with us” and that ‘‘God is more 
powerful than men’’. 


Between the confession of Christianity, even under the perverted 
form in which it appears amongst us Christian peoples, and the 
simultaneous recognition of the necessity of armies and of the 
preparation for killing on an ever-increasing scale, there exists a contradic- 
tion so flagrant and crying that sooner or latter, probably very soon, it 
must invariably manifest itself in utter nakedness; and it will lead us 
either to renounce the Christian religion and to maintain the governmental 
power or to renounce the existence of the army and all the forms of 
violence which the state supports and which are more or less necessary to 
sustain its power. That contradiction is felt by all the governments, by 
your British Government as well as by our Russian Government; and 
therefore by the spirit of conservatism natural to these governments, the 
opposition is persecuted, as we find in Russia as well as in the articles of 
your journal, more than any other anti-governmental activity. The 
governments know from which direction comes the principal danger and 
try to defend themselves with great zeal in that trial not merely to 
preserve their interests but actually to fight for their very existence. 


With my perfect esteem, 
Leo Tolstoi. 
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The Ashram was built round a live centre and with the 
loss of the centre the circumference has faded away. ... 
An individual, however towering, cannot also be a 
Brotherhood. 


Gandhi’s Ashram— 
A Unique Community 


N.R. MALKANI 


I began life as a Professor of Economics in the G.B.S. College, 
Muzaffarpur, Bihar, in 1914. I met Gandhi in March 1917 for the first 
time, when he was my guest for four days, while on his way to 
Champaran, to his first entry into Indian political life. I non-cooperated 
in 1920 and joined his Gujarat Vidyapith as Vice-Principal of the Gujarat 
Mahavidydlaya. From 1922 to 1926, for four years,I lived in the 
Mahavidydlaya which was less than a couple of miles from the Satydgraha 
Asram and visited it very frequently. Later, when the Asram was moved 
to Wardha and finally to Sevagram I used to go there periodically to 
live with Gandhi for some time and then return to my work. My impres- 
sions of life in both the Asrams are not of an inmate but of a visitor 
who felt and tried to live like an inmate. For me life in the ASram was 
a new and unique way of life. For Gandhi it was his best institution by 
which posterity would judge his success or failure. As a novel community 
created by a great personality it deserves the study of modern sociologists. 
Here I shall venture to place before readers what I now think of it. 


The Satyadgraha Asram, Sabarmati, was meant for a small commu- 
nity of 30 persons to begin with but which would increase to more than 
200 persons now and then. There were a very few relatives of Gandhi 
in the Agram but the rest were mostly his “co-workers” engaged in some 
activity of the Asram. There were also guest rooms, barely furnished, 
and generally occupied. But there used to be an unending stream of 
visitors on all days, some of whom came for advice, but most for darsan. 
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There was also a school attached to the Asram but more as an appendage 
than as a part of the Asram. The relatives, guests, co-workers and 
stream of visitors formed a strange and, in a sense, motley community, 
consisting of all creeds, castes, colours and, of course, of both sexes. 
They formed a community which almost looked like a moving crowd. But 
this changing form of the community was a reflection of the moving 
mind of Gandhi. Some European is reported to have asked him, ‘‘How 
is your family ?”” Prompt came the reply, ‘All of India is my family”. I 
think he could have truly said, ‘All of mankind is my family”. Yet, this 
the best institution of his creation and housing a cross-section of man- 
kind, was as truly called ‘‘a menagerie’’ by some critics, a ‘lunatic 
asylum” by the cynics, and a “‘home for invalids” by superficials. Notwith- 
standing an element of truth in all these observations, the ASram was not 
only a unique epitome of mankind but a gathering of a most remarkable 
community. For Gandhi it was but a part of his nature. 


To begin with, the Asram was by no means a retreat or a rest-house 
for the weary. It did not reflect the past, with its GSrams in their icy 
isolation in the Himalayas or the shady hermitages of the forests. 
Gandhi’s asrams in South Africa or India were “‘neither too far nor too 
near acity’”’. They were generally located within five miles of the railway 
station and about 20 miles from the nearest city; the Satyagraha Asram 
was across the river on the other side and then five miles, now two, by 
road from the city. But it was, then and now, situated in a quiet place, 
on the banks of a river. It had enough land to acquire a rural look. But 
even in its solitude it was more busy than a bee-hive, its day starting at 
4 a.m. and ending at 9 p.m. It gave no rest, physical or emotional, to 
the inmates and whenever Gandhi needed rest he took a holiday away 
from the Asram. But at all times and wherever he was, the Asram and 
its inmates were never out of his mind. No fond mother ever doted on 
her child so much as Gandhi on his Agram, even while he whirled away 
at giddy speeds in distant places. 


I dare say that the Asram did not shelter a religious community, 
though Gandhi asserted that “I looked on it as a religious community”. 
Being in the plains it was not established in Hardw4ar or at any other 
sacred place. It was located in Ahmedabad for various practical reasons 
—that Gandhi was a Gujarati, that there was money in the textile 
industry and commerce of Ahmedabad, that it had good communications, 
and that he was not far away from the madding crowds. I never saw 
many or any saints or ascetics robed in ochre or coiffured in matted 
locks. There was an individual or two who indulged in ascetic fasts but 
none who observed any of the well-known ascetic practices, much less 
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GANDHI’S ASHRAM—A UNIQUE COMMUNITY 


malpractices. Gandhi never inculcated any dogmas, did not formulate a 
creed or found a sect even of khddi-wallas. He avoided metaphysics 
though called a Mahatma but he held ethical discourses which almost 
verged on metaphysical refinements. But in all that he said he had a 
shrewd and clear eye on immediate practice. Yet when all this is said all 
is not said. The inmates of the Asram were not a religious community 
but had a religious background. Morning and evening congregational 
prayers were an essential part of the daily routine and this routine was 
observed by Gandhi and others even. in running railway trains or on 
sick beds. Fasting was common enough but offering of prayers was a 
necessity of life. However, to my mind the core of religious observances 
in the Asram was the actual and visible equality of all religions among 
the inmates who belonged to different creeds. In fact some were 
bothered about caste in their inner minds but I believe everybody observed 
the equality of all religions both in belief and practice. 


Was the Aéram then a community of work? In a very large sense 
it was a community of workers but not of work. The Asram had many 
activities, mostly of a manual kind. It had agriculture, a dairy, spinning 
and weaving, a tannery, and some village industries etc. Hardly any 
industry was self-supporting, except perhaps the small dairy. They were 
all on a small scale and were training cum productive centres. Hardly an 
inmate made his livelihood, even at the subsistence level, out of his 
occupation. The inmates were not technically skilled persons, bound 
together by their success in any occupation and intent on research or 
technical improvement in it. At one time Gandhi was asked by Judge 
Bloomfield, during his trial at Ahmedabad in 1922, about his occupation. 
“I am a tiller and a weaver’, was the reply. I believe he was an 
indifferent tiller on the Phoenix Settlement, but I do not think he was 
ever a weaver except for a few uncounted days in Sabarmati. He was 
a servant of all work—a barber, a tailor, a cook, a scavenger, a physician 
and even a mid-wife and what not— at various times, which he performed 
with some little skill short of being professional. 


But the Asram was essentially a place for manual work, as a duty of 
life. Every inmate had to pick up some activity and devote much time to 
it, according to his aptitude. He could even change his activity accord- 
ing to his mood but could not avoid taking up some other activity. 
Every inmate got training in the gospel of ‘dirty hands’ and more than 
that became conscious that he possessed a pair of hands. A man without 
hands in the ASram would be nearer a man without a soul. In fact, not 
only the inmates but co-workers who came as guests got admission only 
after the baptism of doing scavenging work for a few days. Above all, 
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there were no servants in the ASram at any time but only helpers. Life 
was daily service of your neighbour within the Aéram, a round of intelli- 
gent manual service taken up by rotation. In fact the distinction between 
manual and mental, between white shirt and dirty hand, almost faded away 
in the Asram, so that the manual seemed to overrule the mental. Reading 
and debating and writing were the privilege of the very few. Even Gandhi 
used to read a book or two now and then in his bath room, called by him 
“the library”. Once I was asked by Gandhi to play the professor and 
arrange his Asram library. It was a small one, with books in various 
languages in a mix-up, copying the mix-up of inmates, and placed on the 
shelves upside down or backside out. I took up my duties as a serious joke 
and gave up the attempt without inviting a reminder. Daily newspapers 
had even a lower place, resembling the outcast. The Asram was a place of 
work, and not for work. Its dominant note was Gandhian “‘body-labour” 
and not the Bread Labour of Bandereuf. 


I believe that the Asram was above all a community of service, but 
not of the usual type. It is here necessary to go back to the genesis of the 
Asram. It was in 1904 that Gandhi started ‘“‘The Phoenix Settlement” — 
not the Phoenix @sram—near Durban in Natal, after the Zulu rebellion was 
crushed. Indian Opinion was published from the Phoenix Settlement and 
its every inmate was also a type-setter. The settlement had 100 acres of 
land and all inmates worked on the land. It was the life of a community 
trying to serve the Indian community in South Africa and living a life of 
poverty and hard labour. Later in 1911 the Tolstoi Farm was founded 
near Johannesburg in Transvaal, with 1,000 acres of land attached to it. 
The Tolstoi Farm was meant for the families of satydgrahis who were 
arrested during the Civil Resistance Movement, for reasons given by 
Gandhi in his Satyagraha in South Africa. It had almost all the essential 
features and was the true mother of the Satyagraha Asram at Sabarmati 
started in 1915. Just as satydgraha was Gandhi's greatest contribution and 
epochal invention in the field of social methodology, so were his Gsrams the 
finest community institutions for launching it in the Indian world. At 
crucial moments he ‘chad contemplated sacrificing all the settlers” in the 
satyagraha movement. When the time came all the 16 inmates of Phoenix 
crossed and marched over to Transvaal and all the inmates of Tolstoi 
Farm did the same. The salt march of 80 inmates from the Satyagraha 
Asram, known as the Dandi march, has become an epic legend like the 
great legend of the Mahabharata. The AéSrams were the strongholds and 
fortresses of resistance in all Gandhi’s campaigns of Civil Resistance. They 
lived in peace for a while but all the time preparing for a peaceful war. 
The break with the golden age of dsrams was here complete and historic. 
Secondly, all asrams were as it were rooted in the soil and people of India. 
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But the service of both was unique in extent and quality. This service was 
not of the commonplace, routine kind of helping the lame and the blind 
and the helpless. The moving spirit behind all its activities was Gandhi's 
urge ‘‘to remedy what I thought were defects in our national life—religi- 
ous, economic, educational and political—defects that plagued the Indian 
people’. All the activities were symbols and signposts for new movements 
and campaigns. The admission of an out-caste in 1915 in due time led to 
the campaign for abolition of untouchability and the founding of the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh. The small dairy and tannery in the Aéram led to 
the campaign for cow protection and the founding of the All-India Goseva 
Sangh. The sacrificial spinning of inmates led to the revival of hand-spin- 
ning and the founding of the All-India Spinners’ and All-India Village 
Industries Associations. The little school and Gandhi’s experiments as a 
teacher led to the educational theory of Basic Education and the founding 
of the All-India Talimi Sangh. And so on to thrilling and throbbing life. 
An experiment with but little success served as a big symbol for a nation- 
wide movement—all proceeding from the Asram. In fact the Asram became 
the brains trust and heart-beat of the nation. But in whatever Gandhi 
thought or felt he never forgot the larger world, and his service of the 
country was “never inconsistent with the universal welfare’. In short 
Gandhi's G@srams were centres for the service of India and through her the 
world, by founding almost a new social order, now known as the sarvo- 
daya samaj. Indian history will remember Gandhi as the author of its 
political independence, with his matchless weapon of satydgraha. But it is 
now time for India and the world to remember him as the beacon light on 
the road to a new way of life. Satyadgraha projected him upon the existing 
life of India, but the @sram way of life and discipline projected him into a 
new and promising future. 


Lastly, what was the set-up of the Asram and what was Gandhi’s 
role in it? I imagine the set-up of all Gandhi’s dsrams was rather a loose 
one. He arrogated to himself no particular office as Director or Founder or 
Chief Organiser. Within the Asram he was “Bapi” in a very real sense— 
as a conscience-keeper and as a paternal head to whom most inmates 
turned for large and small or even petty matters. He was too big for 
any one to grow to his full stature except a very few who accompanied 
him on his whirlwind tours and understood the world. But there were a 
large number of his co-workers busy in public or constructive work who 
ran to him now and then for guidance or advice. Gandhi was the Great 
Guide par excellence—with a mind all windows, with eyes that were mystical 
but with feet firm on the ground. So he was a guide for today and a 
prophet for tomorrow. For the Joint Family he was a physician of the 
body and a healer of the mind. In his own way he was also a first-class 
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scientist, making experiments about man as well as matter, but all the 
experiments began with him and ended no-one knew where, because this 
centre had the wide world as its circumference. His was an irradiating 
personality that knew no bounds. Some of his associates have become 
the Big Brother or even the physician, but | fear, hardly any the assiduous 
scientist. 


It was believed that the Asram at Sevagrdam would hold together and 
that the life members would carry the master’s message to posterity. But 
the Asram almost collapsed after his passing away. Sevagram is now a 
place of pilgrimage for people of the world, though even this was stopped 
for some time. The Asram was built round a live centre and with the loss 
of the centre the circumference has faded away. The Buddha not only gave 
the Dhamma (the right path and knowledge) but also founded the Sangha 
or Brotherhood. Gandhi founded many savighas which attended to remedying 
the many defects of the Indian people—social, economic, educational etc. 
But he was not able to found the Basic Sangha of Righteousness, consisting 
of big and small Brothers who would be bound together as true mission- 
aries. The Asram had its eleven vows which are now merely chanted day 
in and day out at prayers. The last six vows are peculiarly Gandhian and 
relate to the above-mentioned defects. These have proved the leaven for 
the lump of Indian humanity and made it move with the times. But the 
first four are the ancient and enternal yamas or principles of life. These 
have gone to the background as incidental to life. Mere rules of discipline 
or action have usurped the place of principles of life. Gandhi was too 
busy and too much on the circumference to form a Brotherhood that would 
be the permanent centre for inner growth, Though essentially a religious 
man who could play the guru to his disciples, he remained only a guide 
to the best among us. I think Gandhi had but one ‘‘disciple’’ and that was 
he himself. An individual, however towering, cannot also be a Brotherhood. 
The idea of forming such a Brotherhood was, perhaps, in his mind but 
then it was too late to found one. The Brothers dispersed in the wide 
world of Independent India, swearing by his name but pursuing each his 
own way—a way very much like the ordinary way of the world. Without 
a guide and an dsram the extraordinary has tended to become the ordinary. 
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THE GRASS-ROOTS OF WORLD PEACE 


[ continued from p. 4 | 
big words, and maybe even following all the other virtues. then you 
betray non-violence. You will then stand naked before your Maker as 
somebody who has committed moral and spiritual suicide. 


We are fond of talking about unilateral disarmament. The Indian 
says to the Englishman, you are the fittest for unilateral disarmament; 
and the Englishman turns round and says to the Indian, you are from the 
country of Gandhi and Vinoba and so you start the game. I think not 
one of us has the right to ask anybody else to unilaterally disarm. If we 
are not prepared to do it, let us at least keep our mouths shut and not 
ask other people to do this. We can unilaterally disarm only ourselves. 


Then we come to the Santi-Send. This is the most positive thing 
which emerges from the whole of this background. The usual argument 
is—I have heard this even from people who are dedicated to non-violence 
—that we have not built up the Sdnti-Send, that we have not yet organised 
the people for non-violent action (they don’t say how long it will take) 
and so, in the mean time, if there is aggression what can we do except 
meet it in the traditional military way. I think when we say this, we 
completely give up the case for non-violence. Anyone wishing to defend 
his country violently against a violent aggression is taking a tremendous 
risk today. Now take India. Can India stand a real great attack from 
one of the major powers? Our defence will crumble ina few days 
against a major onslaught of a major power. Even as between the most 
powerful States, defence is now a mockery. You can only destroy, you 
cannot defend. 


Now in such a world, to take recourse to violent defence under the 
plea that we are not yet fully prepared for non-violence is to make non- 
sense of violence. If you are not prepared today, you are not going to 
be prepared tomorrow, You must take risks in this tremendous venture 
of faith here and now. Gandhi was willing to take the risk. You may 
say there is no Gandhi in India today. I know there is no Gandhi. But 
why cut at the roots of Gandhi which are still with us? No man is too 
small, no man is too disorganised, no man is too weak to put his faith 
in God and in himself and to say, “I believe in non-violence and will 
take a risk here and now”. My thesis, in brief, is that no country today 
will take greater risks by accepting non-violence than by turning to 
violence for self-protection. 
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Gene Sharp. Gdndhi Wields the 
Weapon of Moral Power. Fore- 
word by Dr Albert Einstein. 
Introduction by Dr Bharatan 
Kumarappa. First Edition 1961. 
Ahmedabad. Navajivan Publish- 
ing House. 316 p. Rs 5.00. 


Here is a significant contribution 
to Gandhian literature—a book that 
will be greatly valued by the future 
historian and the student of research. 
Yet it is no more than a faithful 
record of events that happened— 
facts and nothing but facts—facts 
that have been published before and 
under our very eyes. As Einstein 
says : ““What makes the book into a 
more effective work of art is simply 
the choice and arrangement of facts 
reported. It is the skill of a born 
historian, in whose hands the vari- 
ous threads are held together and 
woven into a pattern from which a 
complete picture emerges.” 


It is a history of India’s peace- 
ful struggle for liberation under 
Gandhi’s guidance, a day-to-day 
account of his non-violent war 
against evil, giving a vivid picture 
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of the strategy and technique of his 
brand of civil disobedience, without 
hatred or malice. It offers an alter- 
native to brutal war, which in the 
context of nuclear inventions is 
bound to destroy the race altogether. 
Man’s very survival depends on the 
banning of the war of annihilation 
and Gandhi’s moral equivalent in 
satyagraha is bound to have a vital 
significance for the future of man- 
kind. 


The author gives three instances 
of how Gandhi used spiritual laws 
to overcome hatred and strife and 
to bring about justice and peace. 
One, the earliest, soon after. he 
returned from South Africa, was in 
the economic sphere, to free the 
peasants of Champaran from exploi- 
tation by British planters ; another, 
in the thirties, was in the political 
sphere, designed to wage a relentless 
war against alien rule and bring 
about complete freedom for India ; 
and the third, in the social sphere, 
to overcome hatred between Hindus 
and Muslims and evolve national 
unity. The author has taken great 
pains to obtain first-hand know- 
ledge of facts and present them in 
the words of eye-witnesses and 
fellow-workers of Gandhi. Each 
campaign, says Dr Kumarappa, 
passes before the reader “as in a 
photographic film for him to learn 
for himself how this method actually 
works in every detail. The teaching 
aimed at is one by example which is 
always more effective than teaching 
by precept”. Indeed the author keeps 
theory to the minimum and lets the 
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reader observe each campaign as it 
took place. For he evidently holds, 
with Scott of the Manchester Guar- 
dian, that facts are sacred while 
comment is free. 


This method is more effective 
and telling than any philosophising 
on satyagraha as the moral equiva- 
lent of war. The author, an associate 
member of the Gandhi Peace Foun- 
dation, is a young American aged 
32, who completed the book as early 
as February 1953 in his twenty-fifth 
year. A confirmed pacifist he had 
undergone imprisonment for civil 
disobedience to military conscription 
and is a firm believer in the dyna- 
mics of Gandhian satydgraha. He 
was warmly supported in his faith 
by Albert Einstein. That an Ameri- 
can should have come forward with 
a work of this kind is significant. 
For one thing it indicates, in the 
words of Dr Kumarappa, ‘“‘that even 
among those who have attained the 
leadership of the world in the manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons, there 
are some who have begun to realize 
the need to find an alternative to 
such weapons”’. 


Paul F. Power. Gandhi on World 
Affairs. First edition 1960. 
Washington D. C. Public Affairs 
Press. 128 p. $3.25. 


Yet another book on Gandhi, 
and a significant contribution to 
Gandhian literature. Twelve years 
after Gandhi’s death books 
about Gandhi, the man and his 
ideas, continue to flood the market. 
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That is as it should be. We have 
had time enough to forget the con- 
flicts and passions aroused by con- 
troversial issues. And we are not 
too far away to share that intimate 
knowledge which only those who 
lived and moved and had close touch 
with the living Gandhi could furnish. 
Mr Power has made the best use of 
all the materials available, including 
old files of Indian Opinion, Gandhi's 
South African weekly of half-a- 
century ago. 


Based on extensive research, Mr 
Power’s book discusses Gandhi's 
activities and his ethical ideas—on 
truth and love and non-violence—in 
the years before he became the cen- 
tral figure in Indian politics. Doubt- 
less his continued efforts to apply to 
society the principles of conduct so 
essential to a ‘‘good life’ among 
individuals have had a wider influ- 
ence beyond the sphere of his acti- 
vities. This book is concerned 
mainly with Gandhi’s ideas about 
international and intercultural rela- 
tions among nations. Apart there- 
fore from probing the nature of his 
beliefs about truth and man and 
authority, the author discusses his 
views on such topics as war, justice 
and communism, the encounter of 
great races and religions and Indian 
foreign policy in the context of the 
nuclear age we live in. 


The book comprises six chapters : 
(i) Early Influences, (ii) Political 
Philosophy, (iii) War and the World, 
(iv) The West and the Non-West, 
(v) India’s Role in World Affairs, 
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and (vi) Summary and Appraisal— 
chapters in which the author reviews 
Gandhi's early life and draws pointed 
attention to the men and books that 
shaped his life and views and the 
impact of his ethics and practices on 
the movements of passive resistance 
and civil disobedience—his 
methods of political warfare. 


novel 


Gandhi himself has told us, in 
the simple and moving words of his 
The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth how in his early years he was 
affected by the robust realism of his 
father and the deep piety of his 
mother; and how profoundly he 
reacted to the teachings of Ruskin, 
Tolstoy and Thoreau, the Bhagavad- 
Gita and the lives of the Vaisnavite 
saints, apart from his inexorable 
faith in Jainism—his ancestral reli- 
gion. Here are all the elements of 
Gandhi in the making. 


Gandhi’s_ political philosophy 
was grounded on his firm adherence 
to his ancestral faith, with due 
respect for other faiths as facets of 
one final truth. A word often in his 
lips was svadesi and he was a svadesi 
in religion, economics and politics. 
He held Hinduism, ‘‘as a_ plastic 
master-creed”’, superior to other 
religions ; as a svadesi in economics 
he suggested that India should bar 
foreign goods and build up a native 
economy to make herself self-suffi- 
cient; in the political order his 
svadesi called for a State reared on 
native forms of Government, broad- 
based on the village paficdyais of 
old. He had little faith in western 
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political parties as they are apt to 
‘fact as brokers between interests 
competing for votes’. And what 
was his immediate objective for 
India? ‘“‘The main goals were to 
end British rule in India ; to attain 
the repeal of unjust legislation ; to 
extinguish violence and~ tensions 
between Moslem and Hindu Indians; 
to improve the condition of the 
‘untouchables’ and return them to 
Hindu society ; to eliminate narcotic 
addiction and the consumption of 
alcoholic bevereges; to upgrade 
Indian women; to restore Indian 
village industries ; to solve industrial 
and agrarian disputes ; and to substi- 
tute a moral force for war.” That is 
a good summary of Gandhi's varied 
activities and interests. 


On the question of war Gandhi's 
attitude as a confirmed pacifist has 
often been intriguing. We can 
understand his leading a stretcher- 
bearer corps in the South African 
War, as a mission of mercy ; but 
what made him play the role of 
a recruiting sergeant in the war 
of 1914? Perhaps his loyalty to the 
British rulers, like the loyalty of 


Bhisma and Drona, ' weighed 
against his principle of ahimsd. 
Life cannot stand still, and 


oftentimes the path of action is a 
choice between two evils. And 
there were occasions when Gandhi's 
search for truth proved more 
peremptory than his insistence on 
non-violence as a means. “All of 
us”, he wrote with becoming 
modesty, ‘“‘recognized the immorality 
of war. ... It was quite clear to me 
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that participation in war could never 
be consistent with ahimsd. But it is 
not always given to one to be equally 
clear about one’s duty. A votary of 
truth is often obliged to grope in 
the dark.”” Mr Power’s comments 
on Gandhi's views on war and non- 
violence are apposite : ‘“‘Claims that 
satyagraha is a non-violent force 
are in keeping with Gandhi’s idea 
that ahimsd, the headwater of satya- 
graha, is dynamic and not pietistic 
reverence for life or non-resistance. 
None the less force, even Gandhi’s 
‘“‘soul-force”, is a form of power 
like violence itself.”’ 


Yet another subject of contro- 
versy on which Gandhi’s views were 
much misunderstood is his plea for 
the life simple, discussed with con- 
siderable discernment in the chapter 
on “The West and the Non-West’’. 
Gandhi employed the symbol of the 
spinning wheel to represent his social 
philosophy but he was no revivalist. 
He did not want people to go back 
to the jungle. His ‘‘back to nature” 
was no call to the life of the brute 
but a plea for wholesome living in 
the life of reason. Complex mechine- 
ry was taboo but that does not mean 
boycott of needful tools. For ‘the 
message of the spinning wheel”, he 
expounded, ‘is much wider than its 
circumference. Its message is one 
of simplicity, service of mankind, 
living so as not to hurt others, creat- 
ing an indissoluble bond between 
the rich and the poor, capital and 
labour, the prince and the peasant.” 


He stood for a cultural balance 
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between the East and West and 
stoutly opposed militant colonial- 
ism, leading to racial conflicts. He 
employed his neo-Hinduism ‘as 
part of his politico-cultural efforts 
to offset western influences in India 
and to advance the interests of his 
country”. He was no isolationist. 
“I do not want my house to be 
walled in on all sides and my 
windows to be stuffed’’, he wrote to 
Tagore, “I want the culture of all 
lands to be blown about my 
house as freely as possible. But I 
refuse to be blown off my feet by 
any.” 


As the architect of Indian free- 
dom Gandhi has left a legacy to the 
nation for its conduct as a sovereign 
state in international relations. He 
stoutly resisted the creation of 
Pakistan. Moslems should be 
citizens of a state which treats all 
citizens impartially ; any alternative 
would destroy Indian unity. Like 
Lincoln he stood for unity and inde- 
pendence ; and one of the major 
failures of his life was the creation 
of Pakistan which came into being 
in spite of him. His life-work was 
undone. His was a voice crying in 
the wilderness. “If every component 
part of a nation’, he argued, 
“claims the right of self-determina- 
tion for itself, there is no one nation 
and there is no independence’’. But 
once Pakistan became a separate 
state he strove to make it viable, as 
an emotionally integrated greater 
India. Having little faith in the 
efficacy of institutional processes for 
human advancement Gandhi strove 
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for a ‘“‘change of heart” as a pre- 
condition for international unity. 
He viewed free India as a medium 
through which ‘international 
relations will be placed on a moral 
basis’. 


“India, he predicted, will be the 
voice of a powerful nation seeking 
to keep under moral restraint all 
violent forces of the world. These 
beliefs depend on his pride in Indian 
civilization, ‘the nursery of the most 
ancient religion’ which ‘has very 
little to learn from modern civiliza- 
tion, a civilization based on violence 
of the blackest type’... . India has 
an unbroken tradition of non- 
violence from times immemorial. 
But at no time in her ancient history, 
as far as I know it, has it had 
complete non-violence in action 
pervading the whole land. Neverthe- 
less it is my unshaken belief that 
her destiny is to deliver the message 
of non-violence to mankind.” 


Sensitive to the need for change 
Gandhi developed a system of non- 
violent direct action to reform 
society and the state. “In general, 
he was hostile or indifferent to 
western democratic institutions’, 
observes Mr Power; ‘‘none the less 
the foundations of democracy are 
strengthened by his concern for civil 
liberties and an ethical basis of 
political life’. Gandhi was not 
sanguine about the United Nations, 
says Mr Power : “He thought that 
the United Nations could not main- 
tain world peace, but he did not 
suggest any particular changes”. 
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Why, that is of a piece with his 
habitual outlook. He took no part 
even in the Constituent Assembly of 
India. He was not even in Delhi 
when Parliament assembled to 
declare the Freedom of India for 
which he struggled so valiantly. 
Each man to his job, and Gandhi was 
not cut out for parliamentary work. 
His mission was to reform man and 
society from within. He was 
concerned with the spirit of man. 
And just as he practised what he 
preached so as to influence others, 
so was India to be a model state 
and an example to other countries 
in the ways of peace and sanity. 
More than once, he declined to go 
to America to preach his message ; 
any message worth communicating 
must first be lived up to; and India 
could be made a living example to 
the rest of the world. Nor was he 
concerned with the paraphernalia of 
international politics. He felt it was 
not his province and he was content 
to do the work nearest to hand. He 
valued truth, courage and Indian 
sovereignty as means to promote the 
ethical humanism of his dreams. 


“Gandhi contributed to interna- 
tional relations by giving a non-abso- 
lute, dynamic interpretation to non- 
violence in which peace is the best, 
but not the only way, to reach the 
good; and by advocating responsible 
nationalism for India and other 
states. He did not grasp many 
crucial issues which must be faced 
in international politics, devise an 
effective method to end war or 
construct a new theory of inter- 
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national affairs. Rather his ideas 
lend support to broad conceptions of 
ethical humanism, socio-psychologi- 
cal harmony, and cultural regional- 
ism, which by different routes seek 
a just and peaceful world.” 


Chandrashanker Shukla. Gdndhi’s 
View of Life. Bombay. Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan. Rs 2.00. 


This is the latest edition of a 
book that has already gone into 
three editions. It was not for no- 
thing that the author, Chandra- 
shanker Shukla, spent the best part 
of five and twenty years in close 
association with Gandhi—now in 
the Asram, then in the Vidy4pith 
and off and on as associate editor 
of Gandhi’s weeklies in English and 
Gujarati. He had already written 
half a dozen books on varied aspects 
of Gandhi’s life, recording incidents, 
conversations, interviews and remini- 
scences from which he has drawn 
freely in his attempt to present 
Gandhi’s views on life in general. 


In the book under notice, which 
comprises nineteen chapters, Shukla 
reviews Gandhi’s views on _ such 
varied topics as truth, non-violence, 
satyagraha, the inner voice, God, 
religion and politics, Gandhi and 
Marx, right vs duty, life, art and 
beauty and so on. He presents them 
as far as possible in Gandhi’s own 
words. So close has been his asso- 
ciation with Gandhi that he writes 
with the simplicity and grace of 
Mahadev and Pydrelal who had 
imbibed not only the ideas of the 
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Master but even his style of writing, 
except for the profusion of quota- 
tions so necessary for the purpose in 
view. 


Shukla does not aim at any critic- 
ism or “defence” of Gandhi’s views 
and therefore hardly indulges in 
arguments. For arguments, accord- 
ing to Gandhi, only tend to harden 
the critic in his opposition and 
hardly leads to conversion. “‘I know 
that ultimately one is guided not by 
the intellect but by the heart’’, said 
Gandhi. ‘The heart accepts a con- 
clusion for which the intellect sub- 
sequently finds the reasoning. Argu- 
ments follow conviction. Man 
often finds reason in support of 
whatever he does or wants to do.” 
Gandhi held, with Epictetus, that 
if you seek truth you will 
not seek to gain a victory by 
every possible means; and when 
you have found truth, you need not 
fear being defeated. And though he 
stood for truth, the whole thruth, 
and nothing but the truth those who 
worked with him knew that on 
countless occasions he ‘tempered 
the wind of his doctrines out of 
compassion for the shorn lamb”. 
That was a paradox which his critics 
could not understand. ‘Great as he 
is as a politician, as an organiser, as 
a leader of men, as a moral reform- 
er, he is greater than all these as 
a man”, wrote Tagore, “because 
none of these aspects and activities 
limits his humanity”’. 


The fact is Gdandhi’s life and 
thought underwent a_ continual 
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process of evolution ; and even where 
the abstract principles did not 
change, says Shukla, their applica- 
tion to actual situations in life— 
both personal and public—often 
showed a bewildering variety. It is 
significant that he called his auto- 
biography ‘Experiments with 
Truth”—as his thoughts and actions 
had constantly to be correlated to 
one another, “in order to be able 
to see in the right perspective the 
apparent contradictions, inconsis- 
tencies, paradoxes and compromises, 
which on a superficial view seem to 
be jarring and irreconcilable’. To 
his own mind, as Shukla says, they 
formed an integral part of the 
pursuit of truth and non-violence to 
which his life was dedicated. 


Shukla calls his book ‘‘Gandhi’s 
View of Life’ and not ‘The 
G4ndhian View of Life’, in order to 
avoid any suggestion of sectarian 
colouring. Who does not know 
that his co-workers were drawn from 
all ranks and that many could not 
exactly travel with him in his way 
of life. Some of his greatest 
admirers stopped short of his civil 
disobedience and satydgraha and not 
a few among them, including Nehri 
himself, had some intellectual 
difference with the Master on some 
point or another. Gandhi was 
content with an undefined ‘“brother- 
hood” of those who agreed on 
fundamentals; such a large family 
which knew no bounds of race, 
religion or clime was not unwelcome 
to him. There is no such thing as 
Gandhism, he said, as he turned 
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down any suggestion of a separate 


sect. ‘fA spiritual bond of mutual 
love and respect between those 
who have known one another for 


long and have worked together is a 
healthy thing.” 


Shukla’s book, for all its concern 
with the deeper problems of life and 
society, is extremely readable. It 
illustrates in the life and teachings 
of Gandhi the dictum of the wise old 
Greek philosopher who declared 
that “it is no easy thing for a 
principle to become a man’s own, 
uniess each day he maintain it and 
hear it maintained as well as work 
it out in life’. 


Sushila Nayar. Kastirbad: A 
Personal Reminiscence. Ahmeda- 
bad. Navajivan _ Publishing 
House. Re 1.50. 


In thé blaze and effulgence of 
Gandhi's public activities the part 
played by Kastiirba in his life is apt 
to be forgotten. But everyone who 
had the privilege of close associa- 
tion with Gandhi knew her as Ba— 
the mother who was the very soul 
of the Asram. She loved to lose 
herself in him as befits a Hindu wife. 
“According to my earlier experien- 
ce’’, wrote Gandhi, ‘“‘she was very 
obstinate.... But as my public life 
expanded, my wife bloomed forth 
and deliberately lost herself in my 
work. As time passed, I and my 
service of the people became one. 
She slowly merged herself in my 
activities. Perhaps the Indian soil 
loves this quality most in a wife.” 
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And the last years of her life, spent 
in the company of Gandhi and his 
select followers in the Aga Khan 
palace, deserve to be faithfully 
recorded. Dr Sushila Nayar who 
had the privilege of nursing Ba in 
those fateful months tells the story 
of the prison life with its sad ending, 
with admirable candour and fidelity. 
These reminiscences recorded at the 
behest of Gandhi himself became 
part of a fuller biography of Ba, and 
were subsequently translated and 
published in the U.S. as a Pendle 
Hill publication. Dr  Sushila’s 
memories of her 21 months’ prison 
life with Gandhi, entitled Bapaki 
Karavas Kahani, was rightly adjudg- 
ed a book of outstanding merit and 
awarded the President’s first prize. 
In the book under review she records 
incidents of moving interest, most of 
them heart-warming and not a few 
of them heart-rending. Here is a 
simple and faithful account of a life 
of complete abnegation told with 
loving devotion and sigular charm. 
“Ba”, says Dr Sushila, ‘“‘was not a 
learned woman, but she had mature 
wisdom. She was an ideal Hindu 
wife who placed her duty towards 
her husband above everything else. 
For her the essence of religion was 


to follow in her husband’s foot- 

steps.” 

Chaman Lal. Hindu America. 
Bombay. Bharatiya Bhavan. 
Rs 2.00. 


Twenty years ago when the first 
edition of this book was put into 
Gandhi’s hand the Mahatma wrote 
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to Chaman Lal, ‘‘Your statements 
are too startling to be true”. And 
he added with characteristic caution, 
“if they are true, you have made no 
mean contribution to research 
work”. “If your thesis is accepted”, 
he went on to add, ‘“‘there must be 
established a cultural bond between 
America and India”. The author 
regrets that a Government headed 
by two such stalwarts as Rajendra 
Praséd and Jawaharlal Nehri—no 
mean students of history—has done 
nothing so far at government level 
to confirm or question the true 
nature of the discoveries. 


And what are the discoveries 
described as so “startling” by the 
Mahatma ? They are the results of 
laborious expeditions to far-away 
places, on-the-spot studies of histo- 
ric lore and ancient remains, discus- 
sions with research scholars and 
historians, and knowledge culled 
from diverse other sources. How is 
one to explain Mexican paintings 
depicting Siva’s rudrdksa necklace, 
the conch shell (sankha) for calling 
people to prayers in an American 
temple, godly images in Western 
Mexico reminiscent of the Trimirti 
at Elephanta near Bombay, ear-rings 
in Indian fashion as used in South 
America, Buddha-like deities and 
Buddha stdpas and the grand gopu- 
ram in Mexico, gateway to Kaildsa 
Temple in Bolivia or the typically 
Hindu girl or child in Central 
America ? These cannot all be coin- 
cidences. “If the identity of culture, 
philosophy, educational system, 
birth and death ceremonials (includ- 
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ing cremation and suttee), belief in 
the transmigration of souls, corona- 
tion ceremonial, kindling of sacred 
fires, and numberless customs and 
manners of two countries proves 
any relation between them, then 
America is certainly indebted to 
India for the cultural contributions 
made by India’, says Mr Chaman 
Lal. And he proves his theory by 
quoting distinguished authorities, 
some of whom had opportunities of 
studying American-Indian culture 
before it was ruthlessly destroyed by 
the invaders. 


Here, if anywhere, is matter for 
study and confirmation at the high- 
est level. You cannot dismiss with 
a superior air the definite statement 
of the Spanish author when he 
asserts that “every page of Peruvian 
poetry bears the imprints of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata” ; 
nor ignore the official declaration of 
the Mexican Foreign Office when it 
says: “Those who first arrived on 
the continent, later to be known as 
America, were groups of men driven 
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by that mighty current that set out 
from India towards the East”. 


In this number... 


Vinoba Bhave ... V.V. Giri, former 
trade union leader and Union 
Labour Minister, now Governor of 
Kerala .. . Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
close associate of Gandhi and former 
Union Health Minister... J.B. 
Kripalani, well-known Indian parlia- 
mentarian, former Congress and 
Socialist leader... N.R. Malkani, 
veteran Gandhian constructive work- 
er... Ethel Mannin, well-known 
English writer and novelist . . . Will- 
iam Robert Miller, Editor of Fellow- 
ship, New York... Hiren Mukerjee, 
Communist member of the Lok 
Sabha ... Jayaprakash Narayan, 
founder-secretary of the Indian 
Socialist Party, now a leader of the 
Sarvodaya movement. . . Jawaharlal 
Nehri ...R.K. Patil, active Sarvo- 
daya worker . .. C. Rajagopala- 
chari, former Governor-General of 
India. 
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GANDHIAN LITERATURE 


BY MAHATMA GANDHI 
Autobiography (Library Edition) 


(Standard ,, ) 
a (Popular ,,_ ) 
a (Abridged ,,_ ) 

(School x a 


Ashram Observances 
Bapu’s Letters to Mira 
Basic Education 


Birth Control—The Right & 
Wrong Way 

Communism & Communists 

Constructive Programme 

Co-operative Farming 

Delhi-Diary (Pakka Bound) 

a (Paper Bound) 

Diet & Diet Reform 

Economic & Industrial Life & 
Relations, 3 Vols 

Gandhiji’s Correspondence with 
Government 1942-’44 

Hind Swaraj 

Hindu Dharma 

Homage to the Departed 

India of My Dreams 

Key to Health 

Khadi—Why & How 

Letter to Sardar Vallabhbhai 

Mohan-mala 

My Dear Child 

My Religion 

My Socialism 

Non-Viclence in Peace & War 
2 Vols. 

Non-violent Way to World Peace 

Panchayat Raj 

Rebuilding our Villages 

Sarvodaya (The Welfare of All) 

Selections from Gandhi 

The Message of the Gita 

The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi 

Moral Basis of Vegetarianism 

Removal! of Untouchability 

To Students (abridged) 

Truth is God 

Woman’s Role in Society 

Women & Social Injustice 


Price 
7.00 


10.50 


2.00 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
Kasturba—Sushila Nayyar 
Discourses on Gita Gandhiji 
Congress & Its Future a3 
The New Indian States os 
India’s Food Problem es 
Prohibition at any Cost me 
Trusteeship ” 
Village Industries ‘i 
Bread Labour = 
Character & Nation Building ,, 
My Memorable Moments with 
Bapu—Manubehn Gandhi 


Mahatma Gandhi—Correspondence 


with Government 1944-47 
Anecdotes from Bapu’s Life 


Gopal Krishna Gokhale by Parvate 


BY OTHERS 


Gita According to Gandhi— 
(Paper-Bound) 

Diary of Mahadev Desai Vol. 1 

A Compass for Civilization 

A Philosophy of {ndian Economic 
Development 

Which Way Lies Hope ? 

Stray Glimpses of Bapu 

Gandhi & Marx 

Christianity—Its Economy & 
Way of Life 

Practice & Precepts of Jesus 

Towards New Horizons 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 2 Vols. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

Bapu As I Saw Him 

Search for Purpose 

Educational Philosophy of 
Mahatma Gandhi 

The Pageant of Life 

The Technique of Correlation in 
Basic Education 

Bhoodan Yajna 

Seven Months with Mahatma 
Gandhi 

The Story of the Bible 

Why Prohibition 


Postage extra. 
Full Catalogue will be sent on demand 


BY PYARELAL 


MAHATMA GANDHI—THE LAST PHASE 
VOL. I & II Rs. 20/- each 


NAVAJIVAN TRUST 

Branches : 

Connaught Circus, New Delhi; 22/111 Mount Road, Madras-6 ; Statue Road, 
Trivandrum ; 130 Princess Street, Bombay-2 ; Khadi Gramodyog Bhavan, 


Dadabhai Naoroji Road, Bombay ; 41 Eden Hospital Road, Calcutta-12 ; 


Aminuddaula Park, Lucknow ; Govind Mitra Road, Patna-4 ; Yaswant 
Road, Indore ; Chaura Rasta, Jaipur ; & P.O. 
NAVAJIVAN, AHMEDABAD-14. 


Price 


1.50 
0.50 
0.40 
0.25 
0.40 
0.20 
0.25 
0.25 
0.25 
0.40 


0.50 
6.00 


0.40 
8.00 


2.50 
0.87 


4.00 
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The Metric System of Weights and Measures has come into force in 
Customs and Central Excise from October 1, 1960. 


\ 





Rates of duties are expressed in terms of metric units. 


The rates have been converted to their nearest practicable equivalents in 


metric units. 


METRIC SYSTEM 


FOR SIMPLICITY & UNIFORMITY 


Issued by Government eof indie 
DA 60/399 
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The Republic 


TT HOU, wo, sail on .O Ship of State! 
Sailon,O Union, strom. and Great! 
Humanity withallitsfears, © 
With all the hopes of fulure years, 
hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what Master Jaid thy keel, 
What Workman wrought thy ribs of sted, 
Who made each mast, and sail and rope, 
What anvils rang’, what hammers beat, 
In what 2 Forges and what a heat 
Were shaped anchors of thy hape! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
Tis the wave and not the rock; 
°Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not @ rent made by the gale ! 


7 








° i} \ 
ce in Sail on, nor fear to breast thesea! ‘| My 
Our hearts,our hopes are all with thee, 
Our porwrngenrachan a gah sour bear's, 
Our faith triumphant o'er our fears 
Ave all with thee — are all with thee!” 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 










its in 
Assam remembers the Poet 
today and renews her pledge to uphold 
the spirit of the Republic. 
26th January) 


ISSUED BY THF DIRECTORATE OF INFORMAIION & PUBLICITY GOVT. OF ASSAM. 
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GLORY OF GUJARAT: The 
State of Gujarat is famous for ’ 
its cultural and archeological 
heritage. Its Hindu and Muslim 
architecture depicts the inherent 
creativeness, aesthetic sense and 
meticulous attention to detail of the traditional 
craftsmanship of Gujarat. Toran at Vadnagar, 
Rudra Mahal at Sidhpur, Shaking minarets 
and carved stone Jali in Sidi Sayeed Mosque 
at Ahmedabad, Jain Temples at Girnar and 
Shetrunjay, historic Somnath Temple at 
Veraval, prehistoric excavation at Lothal, oil 
fields at Cambay & Anklesh- 
war and the King of forests, 
the Gir lion, are but a few of 
Gujarat’s treasurers & centres 
of tourist interest. A visit to 
these places is undoubtedly a 
treat to tourists. For details contact : 
Director of Information, Government of 
Gujarat, Ahmedabad-9. 
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WEST BENGAL 
Under the Five Year Plans 





| 
Ist Outlay | Expenditure 
(Rs. in crores) | 


Heads of Development 





feulture & Rural Development 8.4 
tion & Power 


sport & Communications 
fal Services 
llaneous 





1,57.7 





Issued by the Government of West Bengal. 








TWO PLANS IN BIHAR 


Notable achievements of the First & Second Five Year Plans 


in the State of Bihar 





Before Plan 


After First 
Plan 





By the end of | 
Second Plan | 








Agriculture 


Irrigation 


Animal 
Husbandry 


Education 


Health 


Cooperation 


Communication 
Electricity 


. Wasteland 


reclaimed 


. Annual con- 


sumption of 
fertilizers 


. Major and 


medium irri- 
gation 


. Minor irriga- 


tion 


Number of 
Veterinary 
Hospitals & 
Dispensaries 


Number of 
pupils in Pri- 
mary & Middle 
Schools 


. Number of 


beds in Govt. 
hospitals 


. Number of 


registered 
doctors 


. Number of 


Primary 
Societies 


. Number of 


members 
Roads 


Installed 
capacity 


.36 lakh acres 
i 5,767 tons 


10 lakh acres 


15,65,866 


4,250 


4,313 


14,601 


6,35,898 


1,952 miles 
47 mW 


Industries 


1.68 lakh acres 
44,420 tons 


14.62 lakh 
acres 


17,41 lakh 
acres 
(additional) 


240 


20,21,814 


5,702 


5,855 


22,211 


9,27,091 


3,703 miles 


208 mW 


j 
| 


2.5 lakh 
acres 
1,63,000 tons) 


20.62 lakh 
acres 


26.26 lakh 
acres 
(additional) 


632 


32,20,000 


8,339 


6,753 | 


26,362 | 


13,08,063 


5,100 miles 
621 mW 


A Heavy Machine Building Plant with its Foundry Forge Component a 
Hatia (Ranchi), an Insulator Factory at Syamlong (Ranchi), an Oil Refinefy 
and a Power House at Barauni (North Bihar), a Superphosphate Factory @ 
Sindri (Dhanbad), besides considerable development of the Cottage and Small 
Scale Industries and expansion of technical education in the State, are among 
the outstanding achievements in the industrial sector. 


Issued by the Public Relations Department, 


BIHAR. 




















ORISSA INVITES YOU 


A land of sublime beauty and sombre grandeur studded 
with places of pilgrimage and architectural splendour 


Bhubaneswar (New Capital) is the centre of a 
large number of sites worth a 
VISIT 
Bhubaneswar Temples ° . 2 miles 
Udayagiri & Khandagiri Caves ° ° 4 miles 
Dhauligiri ° 6 miles 
Pari ° 35 miles 
Konarak ° ° 42 miles 
The game sanctuary in Simlipal Hills in Mayurbhanj 
THE DUDUMA FALLS 
THE TIKARPARA GORGE 
are some other attractions 


Besides, there are the Chilka Lake, Puri on the sea beach, Gopalpur-on- 
sea, the 288 sq. miles Hirakud Reservoir created by the longest dam with 
the power house and the grid system 


No devout Hindu or student of India’s cultural history can afford 
to miss Orissa’s places of attraction 


Orissa also offers ideal shooting grounds, picnic spots and a 
really bracing climate to holiday-makers 
For Comfortable Living 
AND 
Care-Free Holidaying 
There are 
‘PANTHA NIBAS’ 
At Bhubaneswar, beside the Perennial Holy Spring of Kedargouri 
AND 
*‘PANTHA NIBAS’ 
At Puri, on the Sands of the Blue Sea 
* 25-bedded well-furnished rest house 
* * Arrangements for comfort and convenience 
* Very moderate charges for lodging and boarding 
* Meal service for non-boarders also 
CONTACT TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICERS, BHUBANESWAR AND PURI 
FOR PRIOR RESERVATION OF ACCOMMODATION 


Deluxe cars are supplied to visitors at moderate charges by the State 
Tourist Information Bureau at Bhubaneswar. Well-informed guides 
are also. provided by ths Bureau at Puri, Sambalpur and Rourkela. 


Get a copy of ‘Visit Orissa’ (Rs. 5) from the Tourist Infor- 
mation Bureau, Bhubaneswar. 


It will help you in planning your visit. 


Phone—Bhubaneswar 40A 
Gram— Tourist B.B.S. 
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Gandhian Literature 


Price 
Rs nP 


Postage 
Rs nP 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
MAHATMA GANDHI 


All that the Mahatma 
ever wrote and spoke. 
To be completed in 
about 60 volumes. 
Volumes I, II, III and 
IV now on sale. 

Vol. I and II 

Deluxe edition Eg 

Standard edition 
Popular edition 
Vol. If and IV 

Standard edition 
Popular edition 


15.00 each 1.35 each 
9.00 ,, 0.80 ,, 


MAHATMA by D.G. Tendulkar 
(New Revised Edition) 


The monumental work 

depicting the biography 

of Mahatma Gandhi in 

eight volumes. Vol. I on 

sale. 

Cloth Bound 
Edition 


” ” 


15.00 
per Vol. 
100.00 
per set 
Popular Edition 11.00 
per Vol. 
75.00 
per set 


0.70 
per Vol. 
Post free 


0.60 
per Vol. 


3° ” 


GANDHI IN CHAMPARAN 
by D.G. Tendulkar 


The 40-year-old story 
of Gandhiji’s first 
Satyagraha on Indian 
Soil. 


HOMAGE 


Compilation of tributes 
to Mahatma Gandhi 
from all parts of the 
World. 2.00 0.25 


Orders worth Rs. 25.00 or above are 
sent post free. 


Available from all leading booksellers 
or direct from 


THE PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 


Old Secretariat. 


3, Prospect Chambers, 
Dadabhai Naoroji Road. 


AIR Buildings, Eden 
Gardens. 


High Road. 
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Post free | 
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THE 
INDIAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


The Biannual Journal of 
The Delhi School of Economics. 


Vol. V. No.1 CONTENTS February, 1960, 


I. ARTICLES 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
SUPPLY OF CAPITAL 
GoopDs Syed Ahmed 

SCHEMATIC PRESENTATION 
OF ACCUMULATION IN 
MARX K.A. Naqvi 


UsE OF THE CAPITAL- 
OUTPUT RATIO IN 
ECONOMIC PLANNING Sen 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE CAPITAL-OUTPUT 
RATIO (with particular 
reference to India’s 
Third Five Year Pian) 


W. B. 
Reddaway 


ON CAPITAL-OUTPUT 
RATIOS BY INDUSTRY 


OF JAPAN, 1959 M. Massaki 


Il. NOTES AND 
MEMORANDA 


INCOME LEVELS AND 
OCCUPATIONAL DIs- 


TRIBUTION ... Mehra 


LOCATION IN A PLANNED 


ECONOMY ... J.B. Cond 


NATURE AND SOURCES OF 
OFFICIAL STATISTICS 
OF INDIA. 2. Labour , 
Statistics 


S. Sivasub 
monian 


Ill, REVIEWS 


Annual Subscription Rs 10.00, 15 sh. @ 


$3.00 net. 
Copies can be had from: : 

ASIA PUBLISHING HOUSE” 
447 Strand, 


London 
W.C.2 


119 West 
Street, Z 
New York 


Contractor 
Building, 
Nicol Road, 
Bombay 1 
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Shakuntala : 
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GANDHI PEACE FOUNDATION 


Governing Bedy 
Chairman Sri. R. R. Diwakar 


Members 
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A Look at Our Back Numbers 


Vinoba Bhave 
Reginald Reynolds 
Esme Wynne-Tyson 


George Hendrick 
Harris Wofford 
P. C. Gupta 


Hiren Mukerjee 
Gene Sharp 
N.R. Malkani 


Tridib K. Chaudhuri 
James E. Bristol 
M. Yamunacharya 


J. B. Kripalani 
Horace Alexander 
Rohit Dave 


Stuart Nelson 
Jayaprakash Narayan 
P. T. Raju 


Evelyn Wood 
Mark Hannon 
Rajendra Prasad 


R.K. Patil 
J.N. Mohanty 
B.S. Sharma 


W.B. Miller 
Stuart Nelson 
V.M. Bedekar 


October 1958 

The Steadfast Wisdom 

Jack Hoyland—an English follower of Gandhi 
The True Significance of Gandhi 

January 1959 


Gandhi and Dr Martin Luther King 
Non-violence and the Law 
Impact of Gandhi on Hindi Literature 


April 1959 


Gandhi and the Communist Party 
Britain Considers Her Weapons 
Whither Higher Education ? 


July 1959 


Gandhi and the Revolutionary Socialist Party 
Reflections of a Pacifist after 18 Months in India 
Gandhi in Kannada Literature 


October 1959 

Civil Disobedience 

Nuclear Explosions and World Peace 
Gandhi and the Praja Socialist Party 
January 1960 


The Tradition of Non-violence 
Gandhi, Vinoba and the Bhudan Movement 
The Gandhian Way and Nuclear War 


April 1960 


Communications by Neo-Gandhians 
Gandhi in the New York Times 
Education for a New World Order 


July 1960 


Pattern for Rural Development 
Sarvodaya and Aurobindo 
Philosophical Basis of Sarvodaya 


October 1960 


Dilemma of Middle-class Pacifism 
Non-violence in America 
Vratas and Gandhi 


Copies of some of these numbers still available 
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